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These aphis apples will run as high as 
1600 to the bushel 





Sound apples, from Sunoco Sprayed 
trees run 125 to the bushel 





SA Ae OSE A Ce A Te ee A RE A ——S"0 


Send me (FREE) literature. 


MAIL to SUNOCO Spray Dept. F 


Sun Oil Company 
1608 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


This literature contains valuable information on fruit tree 





spraying—sent free. Just clip and mail the coupon. 


Further testimony regarding the efficiency of 
SUNOCO SELF-EMULSIFYING SPRAY is 
found in Bulletin 275 of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The particular tests referred to were made inan 
apple orchard at Milford, containing McIntosh, 
Baldwin, Greening and Gravenstein varieties. 


In a paragraph that sums up their findings they 
say: “It may be seen from the foregoing tables 
that Sunoco Spray Oil at the strength of one 
part of oil to twenty parts of water was the most 
efficient of the sprays used for the control of 
aphis at the delayed dormant period.” 

e & 


Sunoco effects perfect ‘‘commercial control’? and is 
the most economical delayed dormant spray on the 
market today. Behind Sunoco stand years of actual 
orchard successes. 


Our entomologists are always glad to help you with 
your spraying problems. See your nearest dealer or 
write today for information and prices—use coupon. 


SUNOCO 
emusrme SPRAY 


MADE BY SUN OIL COMPANY, PRODUCERS OF BLUE SUNOCO MOTOR FUEL 
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THE FRUir GROWERS’ TOUR 


JOURNEY of nearly 6000 miles, to 

the Pacific Northwest, down the 
coast to Mexico and home again in 16 
days has been planned by AMERICAN 
FruIT GROWER for the last half of the 
month of July. 

The tour, as described elsewhere in 
this issue, permits detailed inspection of 
some of the more interesting and im- 
portant fruit sections of the Northwest 
and of California. The educational value 
of such a trip is far beyond its cost to any 
man who produces fruit for a livelihood. 

But pleasure has not been sacrificed in 
the interest of education, this not being 
necessary. The tour has been planned by 
experts. Many side trips to points of out- 
standing interest and beauty have been 
included in the itinerary. 

In this and in succeeding issues througn 
winter and spring the high-lights of the 
tour will be graphically featured, with 
special attention to the fruit sections to be 
visited. 

For the convenience of our many read- 
ers who will be planning to take this 
wonderful trip, a coupon will be found in 
this issue for their convenience in securing 
details as to the cost of the tour. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


TYPE OF ADVERTISING promotion 
that gives excellent promise of being 
helpful toward stimulating a wider con- 
sumption of fruits was tried in a limited 
way during the season just past. It is a 
variation of the so-called ‘“co-operative”’ 
or joint-advertising campaign. 
This type of publicity is by no means 
a new idea. It is frequently resorted to 
by manufacturers of lines that can be 
marketed together, or between which a 
definite tie-up in distribution exists. 
Manufacturers of motor car parts and ac- 
cessories and of petroleum products not 
infrequently put on joint campaigns with 
the makers of motor cars. The raisin 
growers, it will be recalled, put on a 
similar campaign in co-operation with the 
bakers. A number of other instances 
might be cited. 
It remained for an enterprising manu- 
facturer of cereal foods to offer a means 
of co-operative publicity to fruit produc- 
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ers that was eagerly accepted by a repre- 


sentative body of the latter. 


Catchy, well-written sales literature 
featuring the use of fruits and the cereal 
foods of ‘the manufacturer was prepared 
and printed by the cereal company, and 
offered for the free use of any fruit 
grower, or shipping association. A sup- 
ply of these leaflets was packed in each 
shipment of fruit,:for the use of the gro- 
cer receiving the package of fruit. 


Enterprising retail dealers appreciate 
and make good use of sales-stimulating 
literature of this kind. It is wrapped 
into packages, thus finding its way into 
the homes and into the hands of the 
housekeeper. Every city housewife is 
familiar with this type of sales publicity, 
and experience has proved it to be ef- 
fective. That it is read is proved by the 
increased sales of products so promoted. 


More than two million pieces of this 
‘joint advertising” literature were sup- 
plied by the manufacturer and put into 
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distribution by the growers and shipping 
associations. 


While it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to trace tangible results from this new 
venture, it is safe to say the plan had its 
influence in keeping up the sales-volume 
of fruits during the season past. 


Nor is there any reason why the plan 
should not be extended during the next 
few years. Manufacturers of baking 
powders, gelatines, flour and kindred 
foods offer a fertile field for the extension 
of this idea. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
is working along this line with the promi- 
nent manufacturers, and it is hoped that 
the volume of fruit sales literature of this 
type will be expanded to a minimum of 
ten million pieces during the season of 
1931. The plan is not a complete solu- 
tion of the problem of how to expand our 
domestic fruit markets, but it has helped 
and will help further. 


FACING 1931 


HILE PROSPECTS may seem dark 

for the casual apple grower, the 
commercial producer is not at all down- 
cast over the future for commercial ap- 
ple production. His outlook is very good 
indeed. 


With a steady, appreciable growth in 
demand for really good apples, and an 
even more rapid decline in the number of 
bearing orchard trees, the future of the 
apple industry seems well established 
indeed. 


Just the ordinary hazards arising from 
the increasing severity of apple pests 
have driven a high percentage of apple 
acreage out of production. Changing 
tastes, with the elimination of old vari- 
eties from the markets, have taken still 
more orchards out of competition. 


Now apples must be washed! 


The necessity for high-powered spray- 
ing equipment has operated over a series 
of years to reduce the surplus of mer- 
chantable applé8 to a negligible amount. 


The washer, following in its wake, is 
likely not only to wipe out this now al- 
most negligible surplus, but may well in- 
deed .bring the supply of merchantable 
apples down below the point of domestic 
demand. A revival of sane orchard ex- 
tension appears imminent. 
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ON LANE AND HIGHWAY, from the field to 
mill or elevator, and on those frequent 
trips between farm and town, Ford trucks 
are bringing to farmers everywhere a 
quick, reliable hauling-service at exceed- 
ingly low cost. 


The Ford 114-ton truck is strong and > 


sturdy throughout. Its construction is sim- 
ple, assuring thousands of miles of service 
with a minimum of adjustment or repair. 
Its 4-cylinder engine develops 40 horse- 
power at 2200 r. p. m., which is but a 
medium engine-speed. The 4-speed trans- 
mission provides a wide range of speed and 
power, while optional high or low rear- 
axle gear-ratios adapt a Ford truck to what- 
ever local conditions it must meet. 
Strength is built into the chassis by the 
extensive use of fine steel forgings, and the 
use of forty different kinds of steel. Special 





Why farmers buy Ford Trueks 


steels were developed, each designed to fit 
the particular needs of each chassis-part. 
The result is enduring strength without 
excessive weight or size. 

More than twenty ball and roller bearings 
are used, to reduce friction and wear, to 
conserve power, and to make service more 
reliable. Mechanical parts are made with 
great precision, a feature which improves 
performance and facilitates the assembly 
of Ford trucks in large quantity, thus help- 
ing to keep their cost low. 

Grain-sides and cattle-rack bodies are 
available with the Ford truck. There is a 
choice of open or closed cabs, equipped with 
Triplex shatter-proof windshields. Dual rear 
wheels are available at small additional cost. 
Go to your Ford dealer, and let him show 
you how little it will cost to operate one of 
these trucks on your farm. 




















FEATURES 
of the Ford Truek 


40 HORSE-POWER, 4-CYLINDER ENGINE 
TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 
CANTILEVER REAR SPRINGS 
HEAVY FRONT AXLE AND SPRING 
SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR REAR-AXLE, WITH 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION 
4-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
LARGE, FULLY ENCLOSED BRAKES 
TRIPLEX SHATTER-PROOF WINDSHIELDS 
(FOR SAFETY) 
You may purchase a Ford truck or light commercial 
car on con ical terms through the 
Authorized Ford Pisiee Plans of the Universal 
Credit Company. 
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FRUIT GROWERS 


Stretching from the shores of Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific’s calm blue wa- 
ters, down to sun-kissed California and on 
into the valleys of the Southwest, is a vast 
domain that includes everything to capture 
the fancy of the traveler who wants some- 
thing to see and do every minute of the day. 
This is the territory that will be visited, 
inspected, and enjoyed by the members of 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S 16-day, es- 
corted all-expense wonder Tour, July 18 to 
August 3, 1931. Arrangements have been 
completed for a trip that provides the best 
of everything—de luxe trains, finest meals, 
hotels, and sightseeing trips, as well as ex- 
perienced travel escorts. The Tour is, 
sponsored not only by the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, but also by three great railroads 
—The Milwaukee Road, the Southern Pa- 
cific, and Rock Island Lines. 

You can’t afford to miss the wonders it 
holds. Plan now to be with the happy 
throng that departs from Union Station on 
a crack Milwaukee Road train from Chi- 
cago at 10:30 Saturday morning, July 18. 


Of Educational Value 
The educational value of the tour alone 





IN TOUR OF 
By HARRY W. WALKER 





The Itinerary 


0:30 PM Sat., July 18 
ig: 30 AM Sun July 19 
8:30 AM Sun., July 19 
9:15 AM Sun., July 19 
6:55 AM Mon., July 20 


Ly. Chicago, IIL, Milwaukee Rd., Extra 

Ly. Milwaukee, Wis., Milwaukee Rd., Extra 
Ly. St. Paul, Minn., Milwaukee Rd., Extra 
Ly. Minneapolis, Minn, Milwaukee Rd., Extra 
Ly. Harlowton, Mont., Milwaukee Rd., Extra 
Ly. Butte, Mont., Milwaukee Rd., Extra 12:04 PM Mon., July 20 
Ly. Spokane, Wash., Milwaukee Rd., Extra et 15 PM Mon., July 20 
Ar. Ellensburg, Wash., Milwaukee Rd., Extra 4:10 AM Tues., July 2 
Ly. Ellensburg, Wash., Milwaukee Rd.. Extra : 
Ar, Seattle, Wash., Milwaukee Rd., Extra 
Ly. Seattle, Wash., Milwaukee Rd., Extra 
Ar. Ashford, Wash., Milwaukee Rd., Extra 
Ar. Tacoma, Wash., Milwaukee Rd,, Extra 
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11:59 PM Wed., July 
7:30 AM Thurs., July 2 
7:50 PM Thurs., July 


Ly. Tacoma, Wash., Union Pacific, Extra 12:40 AM Fri. July 2 
Ar. Portland, Ore., Union Pacific, Extra 6:15 AM Fri July 24 
Ly. Portland, Ore., So. Pacific, (approx.) 10:30 PM Fri July 24 
Ar. Medford, Ore., So. Pacific, (approx.) 10:30 AM Sat, July 25 
Ly. Medford, Ore., So. Pacific, Special 1:00 PM Sat., July 25 
Ar. Shasta Springs, So. Pacific, Special 5:36 PM Sat., July 25 
Ly. Shasta Springs, So. Pacific, Special 5:45 PM Sat., July 25 


Bs 


Ar. Oakland (16th St. Station) Special 7:45 AM Sun., July 2 
(Transfer to autos for scenic trip, crossing San Francisco Bay to San 
Francisco. ) 

Ly. San Francisco, So. Pacific, Special 
Ar. Del Monte, So. Pacific, Special 
Ly. Del Monte, So. Pacific, Extra 

Ar. Los Angeles, So, Pacific, Extra 8:15 

Ly. Los Angeles, So. Pacific, Extra 11:00 PM Thurs., July 30 
Ar. Brawley, Calif., So. Pacific, Extra 6:08 AM Fri., 
(Motor cars through Imperial Valley, stopping at El Centro and Mexicala, 
returning to El Centro.) 


11:59 PM Sun., July 26 
4:30 AM Mon., July 27 
9:00 PM Mon., July 27 

AM "ues. July 28 


Ly, El Centro, Calif., So. Pacific, Extra 5:00 PM Fri July. 31 
Ar. El Paso, Texas, So. Pacific, Extra 10:45 AM Sat., Aug. 1 
Ly. El Paso, CRI&P, Extra 5:00 PM Sat., Aug. 1 
Ar. Kansas City, CRI&P, Extra 6:30 PM Sun., Aug. 2 
Ly. Kansas City, Milwaukee Road, Extra 7:00 PM. Sun., Aug. 2 
Ar. CHICAGO, Milwaukee Road, "Extra 8:30 AM Mon., Aug. 3 





valleys, spectacular mountains and gaily- 
hued canyons, towering forests and_re- 
gions romantic with the history of Indians 
and pioneers. Along its path are great 


National Parks, “dude” ranches and inter- 
esting cities. 
This is the scenically supreme trail 


NORTHWEST 


sippi Valley, where for more than 140 
miles it follows the Father of Waters to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. There our itin- 
erary calls for a motor sightseeing trip 
through America’s most famous Twin 
Cities. 

Resuming the happy journey, we come 
into the vast granaries and cattle ranches 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas—into the 
expansive plains and fertile valleys and 
bench-lands of Montana—up and through 
awe-inspiring, color splashed canyons into 
the snow capped mountains of the Conti- 
nental Divide. 

Included in the itinerary is a short stop 
at Wakpala, S. D., a tiny prairie town in 
the heart of the Sioux Indian reservation. 
Here, members of the tour will be enter- 
tained by the weird dances and ceremonies 
of Indians in costume. 


Over 600 Miles of Travel by Electric Power 


At Harlowton, Mont., the power of your 
Milwaukee Road train is changed from 
steam to electricity. Without doubt the next 
656 miles of smokeless, sootless, cinderless 
travel across four mountain ranges will be 
one of the keenest enjoyments of your en- 




















will more than make it worth your 
while. The itinerary includes vis- 
its to the larger orchards in the 
famous Yakima Valley; the apple 
districts of the Hood River Valley 
in Oregon with its modern pack- 
ing plants, canneries, dehydration, 
preserving and pickling plants; 
and also the pear producing sec- 
tion of this State. In addition, 
there are trips to California’s 
Orange Kingdom, sunny Imperial 
Valley and many other points of 
professional interest. But do not 
imagine that education alone dic- 
tated the itinerary. It’s packed 
full of wholesome good times, 
through the picturelands of the great Pa- 
cific Northwest and California. For in- 
stance, let’s glance at what’s to be seen 
between Chicago and Seattle alone. 

For more than 2000 miles westward from 
Chicago, the route of The Milwaukee Road 
is bordered by one intriguing spot after 
another—regions of agricultural and min- 
eral wealth, lakelands and picturesque river 
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tec The story »f reclamation is Foe 

: well told in this picture. The Ye 
developments were made possi- 
ble by the irrigation canal 
shown in the center of the 
picture. 





A mature orchard in blos- 
som. Reason for 600 boxes of 
packed apples per acre is 
apparent in this picture. Well ; 

kept orchards loaded with mo 
blossoms in the Spring, in a Bd 
frost-free area, produce abun- 
dant crops. 












Olympian leaving Ellens- 
burg station in Kittitas Val- 
ley. 





chosen for our AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S 
Special Train. 


Chicago the Starting Point 


Leaving Chicago, its eastern terminus, 
the main artery of The Milwaukee Road 
leads northwest to busy, bustling Milwau- 
kee. Thence it courses westward through 
a sylvan lake country to the Upper Missis- 
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tire trip. Stretching from the 
Rockies to the Sea, through the 
colorful mountains, valleys and 
streams that form America’s 
scenic West—the electric way is 
a true triumph of science. And 
a feature of this triumph that you 
will enjoy to the fullest extent is 
the open observation car. The 
complete absence of smoke and 
cinders makes it possible to carry 
these cars during the summer 
months, in addition to a luxurious 
library-observation-club car. You 
experience the unique thrill of 
riding in the clean open air 
through mountain tunnels, as 
well as enjoying a full-vision view of the 
West’s wonderful mountain scenery. 

The transcontinental line, continuing 
westward through famous Montana and 
Jefferson Canyons, rises to the heights of 
the Continental Divide, under which nestles 
the strange city of Butte, the world’s great- 
est copper mining center. 

Our electrified trail then takes us into the 
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rugged Bitter Root mountains, through a 
noted fruit section, where often the way 
threads tunneled peaks and winds high 
above yawning depths. Soon the boundary 
is crossed into northern Idaho, with its 
broad areas of pine forests, part of the 
fruitful Inland Empire of which Spokane 
is the capital. 

Next morning, we are in Ellensburg, 
Wash., leading market center in Kittitas 
Valley, with a number of impor- 











day, stops will be made at some of the 
larger fruit ranches and packing plants, 
and tour members will be in charge of local 
members of the Fruit Growers’ Association. 

When the interesting day in Yakima Val- 
ley is done, the special train moves on to 
Seattle and Tacoma just to the south, the 
two wonder cities of the Pacific Northwest. 
Not many years ago nothing more than 
small fishing villages, they are today the 


hubs of an enchanted summerland of moun- 





tains and seashore; centers of astounding 
industrial and commercial development; 
gateways to Hawaii, Alaska and the Orient. 
On their docks, East meets West; romance 
vies with commerce. 


Sight-Seeing in Seattle and Tacoma 


Our itinerary calls for a full day in 


Seattle. 





tant industries. Here the entire 
day will be devoted to an auto trip 
through Yakima Valley, largest 
irrigated section of the State of 
Washington. Soil and favoring 
climate make it one of the most 
productive projects in the United 
States, noted for its high grade 
fruits of all kinds. It is one of 
the largest apple producing centers 
in the country, and the high qual- 
ity of Yakima’s apples is known 
throughout the world’s markets. 
Leading varieties include Winesap, 
Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Delicious, 
Yellow Newtown and Arkansas 


Black. Pears, plums, prunes, 
peaches and apricots are also 
grown extensively. During the 



































Winesap apples growing in the famous Yakima 
Valley, largest irrigated section of the State of 
Washington. A visit to this valley is included in 
the itinerary of the Amercian Fruit Grower’s 
Wonder Tour. 








Diversion dam in Kittitas Valley, Washington. 
Tour members will have an opportunity to see 
this splendid irrigation system. 


One of the cement-lined canals that carry 
irrigation water to the Kittitas Valley. The 
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Shortly after breakfast our autos 
make a tour through the city and 
its environs, including famous 
Queen Anne Hill and the Sky Line 
Boulevard. The morning will end 
with a two-hour boat trip through 
Lakes Washington and Union, the 
Government Canal Locks, Puget 
Sound and Elliott Bay. The after- 
noon will be free for further city 
sightseeing, which should include 
the noted municipal fruit markets. 

Near Seattle and Tacoma is Mt. 
Rainier National Park, throne 
room of the grandest mountain in 
the West, nearly three miles high; 
and to this national playground a 
day will be devoted. The Milwau- 
kee Road is the only railroad 


serving the park { Monet ters 
and you will find to Page 20 























main canal is 26 miles long and divides into 








two branches for spreading water on both 
the west and east sides of the valley. 


Potatoes have, of recent years, become an 
important cash crop in the valley. About 
2,000 acres are devoted to this crop. 


Dairymen, sheep owners and beef cattle 

men take advantage of the conditions for 

producing silage corn to provide a succulent 

feed for the stock during the winter feed- 
ing 














A number of farmers engage in producing 

registered sheep and supply the range flock 

owners in the Northwest with bucks for 
breeding purposes. 
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Below. “Hogs prosper in the rich 
Yakima and_ Kittitas Valleys, | 
rimmed by mountains. j 
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Dairy cattle are contented and productive in 
the great irrigated valley lands of Washing- 
ton. 


This fine Jersey herd is in the Kittitas 
section. 
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PART Il 
The subject of fruit washing received 
some attention by experiment station and 
college men at the various meetings in the 
winter of 1929 and 1930, and at a few of 
the State horticultural society meetings 
some consideration was given to it. The 
chief interest seemed to center around mod- 
ified spraying programs to avoid the neces- 
sity of washing. These consisted of vari- 
ous forms of materials other than arsen- 
icals, the omission of one or two late-sea- 
son arsenical sprays, the use of smaller 
quantities of arsenicals in the cover sprays, 
and other modifications of spraying prac- 
tice. With one or two exceptions, these 
changes were made without the approval 
and recommendation of the experiment sta- 

tions or extension workers. 


Uncle Sam Says, “Less residue” 

While there had been many indications 
that a reduction of the tolerance would be 
made for the 1930 season, the actual order 
setting the new tolerance was not issued 
until early summer. The new figure of .015 
was the very figure that many of the 1929° 
analyses had shown. 

This brought confusion to the eastern 
apple growers, and, as early varieties were 
soon to move, quick action was necessary 
in the early shipping sections. Samples of 
the early varieties of fruit were taken and 
analyses made. Some samples were well 


over. The problem of removing this excess 
residue was put squarely before the grow- 
ers and it was met in the various sections 
according to its seriousness and the value of 
the crop at hand. 





Michigan the First to Act 

As related in the previous article, Michi- 
gan had installed one commercial fruit 
washer in the winter of 1929 and had the 
experience of washing several cars of fruit. 
The co-operative organizations in western 
Michigan worked together in the matter of 
policy and many meetings of the packing 
house managers, directors and grower mem- 
bers were held. The enforcement authori- 
ties for the State took a firm stand on the 
matter of tolerance and gave the growers 
little hope that fruit would pass if it did not 
comply with the requirements of the law. 
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THIS FRUIT WASHING QUESTION 


By WILLIAM ABILDGAARD 


The Fennville Fruit Exchange, of Fenn- 
ville, was the first to install modern wash- 
ing equipment, and, following this installa- 
tion, the other co-operative houses took 
similar action. This equipment was in- 
stalled in ample time for the early apple 
harvest, and the experience gained in hand- 
ling the summer and fall varieties served 
them well in the rush of the main harvest 
of the winter varieties. Practically all of 
the large co-operative houses _ installed 
equipment sufficient to wash at least part 
of their tonnage and, in some cases, all the 
fruit was put through the washers before 
going onto the graders. 


Early Cars Rejected from Southern Illinois 
Southern Illinois is famous for its early 
shipments of Yellow Transparents. Being 


light colored, this variety does not show 
residue as plainly as the red varieties, but 
in the first week of shipping cars were re- 


| 
; 
| 


jected in Cincinnati and Milwaukee because 
of too much residue. 

Wtih several hundred cars of Transpar- 
ents ready to harvest and Duchess follow- 
ing closely, Illinois growers were very much 
upset about the matter. A considerable 
number of wiping machines were installed 
in the hope of bringing the fruit under the 
tolerance for this season, and a few ware- 
house model washers were ordered for use 
on the fall and winter varieties. 

The unusual drought of 1930 and the hot 
weather were conducive to heavy codling 
moth infestation, but extra applications of 
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spray material could not be made because 
of the danger of increasing the amount of 
spray residue on the fruit. Some applica- 
tions of the summer oils were made in Illi- 
nois, in an attempt to avoid the residue, 
with varying results. A large part of the 
fruit crop of Illinois is packed at the or- 
chard of the individual growers, and fruit 
cleaning equipment suitable to these indi- 
vidual requirements will be in demand in 
the Illinois territory. 


Indiana and Kentucky Fall in Line 

The Vincennes, Ind., district has condi- 
tions much the same as southern Illinois, 
and with the lowering of the tolerance, the 
growers of that section realized the need of 
washing equipment. The larger warehouse 
types of washers were put in use by the 
Simpson Orchard Company, Vincennes, also 
the Vincennes Nurseries, operated by W. 
P. Reed and Sons. Some home-made wash- 






















as. 


Above—Large capacity warehouse model washer in use 
in Virginia. 


Left—Modern fruit washer showing its use ahead of 
apple grader in packing house of the Fennville Fruit 
Exchange, Michigan. 


ing equipment had been used the previous 
season in southern Indiana territory, but 
this was not adapted to large scale com- 
mercial handling. The Indiana crop was 
very short in 1930, but the Indiana growers 
have now had a season’s experience with 
the washing process and will be ready for 
larger scale work. 

The intensive apple section in the vicin- 
ity of Henderson, Ky., has much the same 
conditions as southern Indiana and Illinois. 
Several brush polishers had been used in 
previous years, but with the lowering of the 
tolerance, washing equipment was put into 
use in 1930 by the Kentucky Cardinal Or- 
chards at Henderson. This commercial in- 
stallation will serve as a guide to the Ken- 
tucky growers in their future plans. 


Shenandoah-Cumberland District Uses 
Washers in 1930 

This very extensive apple 
producing region has for 


Please turn 
to Page 23 
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ON THE TRAIL OF 


THE MORE PROFITABLE PACKAGE 


If we may compare packing methods and 
containers still in use for packing apples, 
with the better methods and types of con- 
tainers which have been adopted for pack- 
ing other foodstuffs, it might well be said 
that packing apples has become a habit. 
The condition of some of the packs of ap- 
ples reaching market would lead one to 
conclude that it has become a bad habit. 

Very little progress in the method of 
packing apples has been made and very 
little attempted in the past 25 years. Grad- 
ing has been vastly improved during that 
period, but much more improvement can be 
made along that line. Pacific Coast apple 
growers advanced grading and the packing 
method when they adopted the standard 
wooden box. .The wooden box was so far 
superior to the older containers that it 
proved the means of selling western grown 
apples in eastern markets at preferred 
prices in competition with home-grown 


By A. R. BLACK 


tion in as nearly perfect condition as pos- 
sible. He is necessarily interested in the 
most economical method and container to 
be used, but does not lose sight of its effi- 
ciency. If his boxmaker cannot design a 
satisfactory container, he applies to a con- 
tainer designing and testing laboratory: 
Different designs are made and tested until 
he has the most efficient container at the 
most economical price. 


Better Display Needed 

The fruit and vegetable industry seems 
to be actuated by custom or habit or the 
price of the container. The idea of making 
the package help sell its contents does not 
seem to have entered the minds of many 
apple packers. 

There are a few growers who have given 
constructive thought, which they have in- 
terpreted into action, to the merchandising 
side of the business in which they are en- 
























Mare retailing for $2.25 each. 





Apples are one of the few food items 
which have been given practically no as- 
sistance in making their appeal to the buy- 


ing public. The packer starts them toward 
decay by bruising them in packing and by 
placing them in a closed container which 
robs them of their natural appeal to the eye. 
He then expects them to sell readily just 
because they are apples. Their reputation 
is depended upon to stem the tide of adver- 
tising of other varieties of fruits. That 
would not be quite so unfortunate were it 
not for the fact that “their light is hid 
under a bushel.” 

Very few fruits are more attractive than 
apples. But their beauty must be seen to be 
appreciated and to create an appeal that 
will terminate in a purchase. 


Making It Easy For 
The Customer 

An application of modern merchandising 
methods is as profitable when applied to 
selling apples as to selling other products. 
As an evidence of the reward of higher 
prices and greater profits from the use of 
better packages, we refer you to the illus- 
tration showing three corrugated boxes of 
apples. The two smaller corrugated boxes 
contain 36 three and one-quarter inch 
Extra Fancy Northern Spy apples, grown 
in New York State. -Those boxes of apples 
It takes 80 
apples of that size to make a “box,” or 
bushel. At $2.25 per box of 36, the retailer 
is getting six and one-fourth cents per ap- 
ple, or $5 per bushel. Please note that the 
packer has marked the box, “Minimum size 
3 in.” By so doing he has allowed himself 
some latitude in packing. 
The larger corrugated box contains 48 











fruit, and this was accomplished with a 
handicap in freight. It must be remem- 
bered that packing strictly to grade was 
one of the principal determining factors. 


Merchandising Methods Must 
Be Studied 

However, the wooden box is far from 
being a perfect package. Like older pack- 
ages still in use, it requires pressure on the 
apples to secure a tight pack. The fact that 
a loose pack will cause more damage to the 
fruit than a tight pack is not an acceptable 
reason for a packer to damage apples by 
bruising them in a tight pack. Please un- 
derstand we are referring to the better 
grades of “out-of-hand” eating, or dessert, 
apples which are expected to withstand 
storage and return better prices to growers 
and shippers. 

It might be well for growers and ship- 
pers to borrow some of the packing methods 
employed by manufacturers. When a man- 
ufacturer places a new product on the mar- 
ket, one of his chief concerns is the method 
of. packing and the container to be used. 
It is his desire to get his product to destina- 
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The package con- 
taining 36 apples 
has been retailed 
for $2.25 and the 
one containing 48 
is generally sold 
for $3.50. 


The carton con- 
taining a dozen ap- 
ples is being used 
this season, experi- 
mentally, by two 
large apple assaci- 
ations of Washing- 
ton. 











gaged. Asa result they are delivering their 
fruit to market unbruised and in containers 
furnishing better display for their apples. 
They are being rewarded with greater prof- 
its and quicker sales. The eye is the deter- 
mining agent for making most purchases. 
For that reason most items of merchandise 
are dressed in packages that will make the 
most appeal to the eye of the customer. 
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three and one-half-inch Extra Fancy Me- 
Intosh apples, grown in Massachusetts. 
That box is retailing at $3.50. It takes 64 


apples of that size to make a “box,” or 
bushel. At $3.50 per box of 48, the retailer 


is getting practically seven and three-tenths 
cents per apple, or $4.67 per bushel. Both 
the above boxes of apples prpjease turn 
are good value to the con- {". Page 25 
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Diversification in Fruit Growing 

A diversified policy in farm oper- 
ations makes for success in horticul- 
ture. Such diversification does not 
mean that the grower shall have a 
dozen irons in the fire at once and 
none of them hot enough to weld. It 
does mean, however, that he should 
interest himself in several sidelines, 
like small fruit and vegetables, where 
a market is available; and also in 
some cases, poultry, dairy, and hog 
production may be undertaken on a 
small scale. In so doing the grower 


QUESTIONS: AND COMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will 
= answered through this department if of general interest. For reply 


mail enclose 2c stam ne wr envelope (air mail 5c 
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and abandoned, we generally find that 
the farmer has not diversified. It 
is also true that when the orchard is 
made a side-line it is generally a fail- 
ure. The grower who depends for his 
living solely upon his fruit crop may 
be forced out of the orchard business 
if the orchards or prices fail for one 
or two years. 

Perhaps there is no other factor 
more important than the matter of 
judicious diversification if we expect 
to stabilize and maintain horticulture 
over a period of years. The major 























What is more beautiful 
than an apple tree in full 
bloom? 


Heavy crops pay the best 
returns. 





Quality Apples. 















must not lose sight of his major proj- 
ect for orcharding, strawberry grow- 
ing, potato production, or whatever 
the major effort may be. 

These other interests have many 
times tided the grower over during 
lean fruit crop years. In regions 





- outlined above, and 


' methods. of fruit production. 





where orchards have been neglected 
crop may not pay every year, but 
over a series of years it should, and 
if properly cared for it will usually 
be profitable. 


High Acre Yields Pay 


Careful studies by many agricul- 
tural colleges throughout the country 
have shown that, in general, the 
farmer who maintains the balance on 
the right side of the ledger is the 
one who produces high acre yields. 
It has been definitely proved that high 
acre yields are associated with suc- 
cess in orcharding. 

This matter may be illustrated by 
giving a concrete example. We will 
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Address 


ER, 53 West Jackson Blivd., , Chicago. 


presume that a fruit grower has a 
bearing orchard of 60 acres. He 
makes up his mind at the beginning 
of the year that he will not have the 
time, funds, or available labor to care 
for the whole 60-acre orchard in a 
thorough manner. He decides, there- 
fore, to do but little or no. pruning, 
discontinue fertilization and cultiva- 
tion, and- to apply one or two __less 
sprays than are generally required. 
In deciding to handle his orchard in 
this manner, it is the belief of the 
orchardist that this program will 
greatly reduce the expense of opera- 
tion and at the same time produce 
almost as much fruit and perhaps as 
salable fruit as could have been pro- 
duced by more thorough and” inten- 
sive orchard practices. 

Many fruit growers have adopted 
just such a policy with reference to 
the handling of their orchards as that 
in every case 
which has been investigated, the busi- 
ness has been a failure. The best 
orchard men have found that if it is 
desirable to reduce production for any 
reason, it would be much wiser to 
eliminate a portion-or all of the less 


. profitable acres and devote one’s time 


and energy in the best possible prac- 
tices on the acres which are to be 
maintained for production. It is al- 
ways wisest to reduce the acreage 
under cultivation rather than to cut 


. down the acre yield by neglect or by 


and haphazard 
Such 
practices will always mean failure. 


adopting _ slipshod 


: What‘of the Future for Horticulture 


*Phe~ outlook for horticulture never 
appeared brightey, than it does. today 
—not because ‘of the great loss in the 
number of fruit trees and the oppor- 
tunities open because of this loss. 
Our records aetually show that there 
has been an increase in commercial 
production during the past few years. 

The business of apple production 
has: gradually changed during the 
past few years. One of the most not- 
able changes is that production from 
home orchards each year has less and 
less to do with the commercial crop. 
In some sections already the supply 
of fruit comes entirely from com- 


« QUESTIONS 


Turn the Prunes Under 


I was able to sell only half of my prune 
crop and the other half is on the ground 
(turned into brown rot). What would 
be the best thing to do with these prunes? 
Would lime help? It is impossible to haul 
them away because the ground is too wet. 
—J. T., Washington. 

It ‘would be well, as you suggest, to 
sprinkle a fairly good coating of the 
lime over the prunes which are rotting 
on the ground in your prune orchard. 
After this is done, if it is possible for 
you to turn under the material, you 
will effectively get rid of the brown rot 
disease. If plowing is not possible, 
thorough disking will help materially in 
covering up the disease on the fruits. 





Use Sulphate in the Spring 
Please advise if I should use sulphate 


. this fall on apple trees that were planted 


last spring. Also on bearing apple trees. 
—M. R. H., Illinois. 

In our opinion it would not be advis- 
able to apply an application of sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda to the 


mercial orchards. The product from 
the home orchard is fast becoming of 
minor importance. The fruit grower 
of today, and more so of tomorrow, 
must compete with other commercial 
fruit growers. 

This means that he must place his 
business upon a firm and well founded 
financial basis. He must put into 
practice the most: up-to-date methods 
known in orcharding. He must study 
closely the cost of production of every 
acre in cultivation. It is also true, 
if he sells his product in a satisfac- 
tory way, he must co-operate. The 
fruit growers of western New York 
and the Shenandoah-Cumberland re- 
gion, as well as other producing sec- 
tions, will certainly perfect and util- 
ize better organization, and whether; 
the Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, Iowa and Missouri growers 
like it or not, they will have to co-op- 
erate and organize if they expect to 
market their products successfully. 
Fruit growers do not undertake 
worth while things like co-operative 
organizations unless there is a great 
necessity for them. They usually or- 
ganize because they are forced to do 
so. 

We must grow our product in a 
satisfactory way, standardize it, and 
then push it upon the market or ad- 
vertise. The fact that we believe our 
apples are moré beautiful, and more 
highly colored, ; and better flavored 
than those from: other: ‘parts of the 
country will. not make: the’ business 
of orcharding profitable. This matter 
has been summarized in a very effec- 
tive way by a man down in Virginia, 
and we quote him as follows: “Any 
superiority we may claim for the 
flavor of our apples which is wrapped 
up under a skin disfigured with scab, 
bitter-rot, and worm holes; isn’t go- 
ing to carry our apples by on the 
markets of today. “The Creator put 
the flavor in your barrel of apples and 
you have been putting in the scab, 
bitter-rot, and worm holes.” 

For the horticulturist, therefore, 
who is willing to give to fruit, veg- 
etable, and flower production the best 
there is in him, there is an ample re- 
ward, and no other field can offer at 
this time greater inducements. 


ANSWERED » 


soil around the young trees that were 
planted this spring. 

Perhaps the season is now a little 
late to make a fall application to the 
soil of bearing apple trees.- In order 
that you may have a fuller description 
of fall applications of nitrates to fruit 
trees, we quote the following from our 
Questions and Answers Department in 
an earlier issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER: 

“Until more information is obtained 
regarding the application of fertilizers 
in the fall, growers should not adopt the 
practice, except possibly with a few 
trees in an experimental way. It is 
much safer ‘to follow the usual practice 
of early spring fertilization where fer- 
tilizer is needed. 

“Fertilization studies in some regions 
have shown that it may be desirable to 
apply a part of the nitrogen in the 
spring and part in the fall each year. 
Like the other problem, however, this 
needs further investigation before 
growers in all regions should adopt such 
a practice except in an experimental 
way.” 




































































Start 
Planning 
Now... 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS’ 
Low Cost All-Expense 


Wonder Tour 


WASHINGTON—OREGON 
CALIFORNIA—OLD MEXICO 


16 days of adventure — the 
finest, most thrilling, most 
instructive tour ever offered 
magazine readers, And it isn’t 
expensive. Packed with 
pleasure, yet it includes visits 
to Washington’s and 
Oregon’s world-famous fruit 
orchards, California’s golden citrus 
groves — celebrated Imperial Valley. 


See Indian dances at Wakpala, explore 
Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier National 
Park, Columbia River Highway, San 
Francisco and Chinatown, historic 
Monterey Bay, Old Missions, Los 
Angeles, Catalina Island, Hollywood, 
“Movie Capital,” Old Mexico. 


Three great railroads and the American 
Fruit Grower Magazine sponsor this 
tour. De luxe special trains, delicious 
meals, best hotels and sightseeing trips 
included. One price, paid in advance, 
covers all expenses. Tour leaves Chicago 
via The Milwaukee Road, July 18, 1931. 


Mail This Coupon Today 
Wonder Tour Editor, American Fruit Grower Magazine 1200-3 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Please send me complete information about the 
American Fruit Growers’ Wonder Tour of the West. 















































Meeting Agriculture’s Intermediate Credit Needs 


A FULL BILLION DOLLARS— 


have been loaned by the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks in 
the last seven years to finance production and marketing of farm crops. 


These funds were loaned— 

1. Directly to more than 90 Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associations 
on warehouse receipts so that they might carry out their programs of 
orderly marketing. 

2. To more than 600 local institutions—Banks, Agricultural Credit Corpo- 
rations and Livestock Loan Companies—which took farmers’ notes 

iven for agricultural purposes and discounted them with the Federal 
Chesmediegs Credit Banks. 
These banks thus have made available “Intermediate” credit at low rates of interest with a 
commercial loans and long-term mortgage loans. 
Write for free booklet to the nearest 
Intermediate Credit Bank listed below. 
FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Springfield, Mass. Baitimore,Md. Columbia, S. C. 
New Ori uisvilie, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
Neb. Wichita, 
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THE MONTHLY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
REVIEW 


By PAUL FROEHLICH 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE ECONOMICS 


Severe low temperatures and snow- 
storms were experienced in most parts 
of the country during the latter part of 
November. The winter weather began 
in the West and extended eastward and 
southward with telling effect. Consider- 
able damage was done to tender vege- 
tables in the South and West. 


Haulings of northern-grown products 
from farms and storage houses were 
hindered, so that total carlot movement 
of the leading fruits and vegetables 
dropped to low mark of 13,735 cars dur- 
ing the last week of November. The 
following week shipments increased 
again to 18,100 cars, partly in prepara- 
tion for the Christmas trade. Move- 
ment recently has been exceeding the 
corresponding records of a year ago. 
During the period of light shipments 
and limited market receipts, price ad- 
vances were the rule. A few products 
have held fairly well the advances made 
around December 1. Market demand, 
however, is not as great as it should be. 

Final crop reports for 1930 were not 
scheduled for release until December 17. 
These latest figures on 1930 production 
will appear in the next monthly review. 
Although the fall crops of many com- 
modities were liberal to large, growers 
evidently are planning considerable in- 
creases of acreage for the early 1931 
season. 


Apple Distribution 


The New York Times for November 14 
published the following news item: 
“From 4,000 to 6,000 men and women are 
now selling apples on the street corners 
of New York City and are now buying 
about $10,000 worth of this fruit every 
day. Price to the venders has gone up 
from $1.75 to $2.25 as a natural market 
course, law of supply and demand forc- 
ing up the price. Next week the apple 
peddling movement for the unemployed 
will be extended to other large cities.” 

Along the same line, another prom- 
inent magazine recently published this 
statement: 

“Prior to November, 1930, we had 
never thought of apples as an antidote 
for unemployment. The evidence, how- 
ever, is overwhelming—at least in New 
York. On one block (on Forty-second 
Street between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues), we counted 20 temporary apple 
merchants. This was on one side of the 
street only, and the other side appeared 
to have its full quota. In a single mid- 
night cleanup, 83 empty apple boxes 
were removed from the sidewalk be- 
tween Thirty-ninth and Forty-second 
Streets on Fifth Avenue. Just how 
much this well-organized apple cam- 
paign is doing for the unemployed we 
do not know, and our guess probably 
has no epochal significance. It has cer- 


| tainly increased sales, at least for a few 


| weeks, an 





d we hope that the farmers 
who grew the apples out in the North- 
west get some benefit, although we 
would not bet much on that.” 

Carlot shipments of apples were down 
to a daily average of 375 cars by mid- 
December. Washington showed a tem- 
porarily increased activity, due to the 
holiday demand, but most other shipping 
States were gradually decreasing their 
output. Forwardings were still 40 per 
cent heavier than a year ago, because 
of the large northwestern ‘crop. Total 
shipments for the season were begin- 
ning to exceed those to the correspond- 
ing date in 1929, and had reached 75,000 
cars by early December. 


F. o. b. prices advanced slightly in 
western New York to $1.35 to $1.55 per 
bushel basket of best fruit, or at least 
$4.50 per barrel. Pacific Northwest 
points quoted a range of $1.10 to $2.15 
on boxes of Extra Fancy, medium to 
large apples. British markets have been 
quite favorable this season, partly be- 
cause of the generally good quality fruit 
sent there. 

An inspector of apples at Winchester, 
Va., recently made the following com- 
ments: “Seems queer that Yakima 
apples should be for sale in Winchester 
stores, when this city contains the larg- 
est all-apple cold storage in the United 
States, with a capacity of 450,000 bar- 
rels, besides two other storages which 
make the capacity for the city 750,000 
barrels. In one grocery store, there 
were displayed Grimes from Yakima, a 
box of Romes from Walla Walla, Jona- 
thans from Yakima, and Winter Bananas 
from Hood River. We inspected two 
ears of barreled Grimes here today, and 


then must buy Yakima Grimes in Win. 
chester stores to eat.” 


Storage Holdings at Peak 


On December 1, the commercial cold. 
storage plants in the United States re. 
ported on hand about 1,454,000 barrels, 
21,204,000 boxes and 7,010,000 bushe] 
baskets of apples. Total holdings under 
refrigeration were equivalent to 10,859, 
000 barrels, which is 16 per cent more 
than at the same time in 1929 and 14 per 
cent above the five-year average for De- 
cember. The supplies in barrels were 
approximately one-third lighter than a 
year ago and were less than half the 
average eames = in barrels for the last 
five seasons. n the other hand, boxed 
apples in cold-storage were fully one- 
third heavier than in 1929 and were 
50% heavier than the average figure, 
Two-thirds of the boxes were still in 
Pacific Coast States. The total of 7,010, 
000 bushel baskets compared with 6,613,- 
000 in December of last season and with 
a five-year average of 4,141,000 baskets, 


Citrus Fruit Active 


December movement of citrus fruit 
from Florida and California was heavy. 
The daily average for oranges, grape- 
fruit, tangerines and lemons together 
had begun to reach 750 cars, of which 
oranges comprised more than half. City 
auction prices of Florida oranges had 
declined to an average of $2.80 per box 
and grapefruit to $2.75. These prices 
were slightly lower than the correspond- 
ing levels two years ago when the 
Florida crop was equally heavy. Ship- 
ments of all citrus fruits have been ex- 
ceeding considerably the records for the 
corresponding period last season. Flor- 
ida observed a special “Orange Week,” 
December 1 to 7, to stimulate the con- 
sumption of this fruit. 


Grapes Finished 


Except for a few long-keeping grapes, 
= mostly in sawdust, the Cali- 

ornia season is ended. Total shipments 
_by rail reached 69,300 carloads, or fully 
3,000 more than during the 1929 season. 
As usual, California was credited with 
approximately 90 per cent of the total 
output. 


Imported Vegetables Arriving 


_ One of the sure indications of winter 
is the arrival of the first vegetables 
from the Bahamas, Cuba and Mexico. 
Tomatoes have been coming from all 
those countries for some weeks, and 
winter vegetables have been moving ac- 
tively from Florida, Texas and the 
Southwest. Strawberries are getting 
under way in Florida. A large crop of 
berries is expected in the Plant City 
district. Five early spinach States to- 
gether have 32,820 acres in this crop, 
or 16 per cent more than last season. 
Texas alone has 29,600 acres. 


Southern Sweet Potatoes Moving 


With the closing of the Virginia sweet 
potato season, other States in the East 
and those in the South had become the 
chief sources of supply. Tennessee and 
Delaware were leading during early De- 
cember. Barrels of best Virginia and 
North Carolina stock had strengthened 
in city markets to a range of $3 to $4 
and were somewhat higher than a year 
ago. Bushel packages were not quite se 
strong, ranging $1.25 to $2.75, according 
to source and variety. Total shipments 
= at the moderate rate of 80 acres 

aily. 


Potato Markets Unsettled 


When haulings of potatoes were held 
up by the severe cold weather of late 
November, market prices advanced 
rather sharply. However, the rise was 
short-lived in the West and was barely 
sustained in the East. F. o. b. sales in 
western shipping districts and in the 
North Central area were down to a low 
level, while the eastern situation con- 
tinued more encouraging. Sacked Round 
Whites in western New York were re- 
turning $1.50 to $1.55 per 100 pounds, 
with Maine Green Mountains bringing 
Aroostook county shippers about $1.25 
to $1.30. 

In the North Central area an f. o. b. 
range of $1.15 to $1.45 prevailed, but 
western potato States quoted most sales 
at 85¢ to $1 per 100 pounds. -Combina- 
tion-grade Russets were returning only 


$15 to $17 per ton in Yakima Va ey of 
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Washington. Terminal prices on west- | = 


Rciseesisieieineeepememens soca a 
- ern stock showed a corresponding de- : | : 
LE cline. Some early arrivals of new 
Spaulding Rose potatoes from Florida ‘ 


jopbed at $7.50 to $8 per barrel in New 
York City. Total shipments had in- 
creased again to a daily average of 600 
cars, after their low mark of 450 cars 
daily during late November. 











Onion Prices Advance 

























in Win- After clinging to a dull, low level for 
many weeks, onion markets finally 
ak showed some improvement. Prices ad- 
A vanced rather sharply in numerous ship- 
ial cold. ping sections, and. consuming center 
tates re. lso strengthened. Shippers in 
b 1 values also strengthened. Shipp 
vale 8, western New York and Michigan were 
ushel getting $1 or more per 100-pound sack 
gr of best potlow varbetion, with 50-pound 
pip bags at 50c to 60c. e 3-inch minimum 
nt more Valencia onions in southeastern Color- PRAY an4 DUS 
nd 14 per ado were returning $1.20 to $1.30 per MATERIALS 
> for De- 100 pounds, while 2-inch size brought 
els were 70c to 90c per bag. Yellow Danvers MADE IW U.S.A. 
r than a were selling at only 60c per 100-pound 
half the sack at shipping points on the western eck 1 
ake slope of Colorado. 
» box 
m4 one- Cabbage Selling Higher 
. South Cabbage advanced along with onions. 
still in F. 0. b. prices by early December were 
of 7,010. fully one-third higher than those of 
th 6613.- November. Colder weather had stim- 
and with ulated the market. Shipments were at 
) baskets, low average of 50 cars daily during 
Thanksgiving week, but increased sharp- 
ly to 125 cars. per day by December. 
fi Shippers in western New York were get- 
ee ting $15 * aN oe — oe sacked - 99 
as heavy. stock as high as $18, but these prices c; ~ 
8S, grape- still were scarcely more than half those ROW FAN ¥ Fruit ! 
together of the same time in 1929. The f. 0. b. ; ay 
ag —a in a ot Wisconsin ranged It pays big dividends on the extra 
alt, City only $10 to $12 per ton. 
Spee bal City sales registered a corresponding effort you may put into it. Start now for 
Be rica advance. The 1%-bushel hampers of ri 
rreipendl pointed-type cabbage from South Caro- a more profitable 1931 harvest. Prune with 
aa the lina — sac, The aegi - $2, a 
: new stock from Florida as high as $3. . : : G 
rae Both Florida and — Texas were that in mind. Spray with the thorough 
r becoming active. Texas has 25,800 acres * ‘ 
a oo of cabbage this winter, as against 18,000 ness you ought. sg Pio For practical 


e Week,” last season. Four early States together 
| are now estimated to have 27 per cent 


economy take advantage of the sugges- 


the con- heavier Plantings than A 1929. Pine 3 d 6 of the 1931 “Cash 
fall crop in Sout arolina was fore- ; 
cast at 13,800 tons, or at least 40 per ORCHARD BRAND tions on pages am or the ne 
ces a ee ee eee Crops’’—of which you will surely want 

ig grapes, crease y a very £. crop 

the Cali- around Norfolk. BORDEAUX MIXTURE ‘i iced 

hi t . . 

. or fully Lettuce, Celery and Tomatoes ARSENATE OF LEAD 

29 season. As_ shipments of Arizona _ lettuce ° ’ ° 

i oe rapidly increased and as the Imperial DRITOMIC SULPHUR Clip the coupon and we'll mail 

the tota' Valley — ~ —— — — ‘oht 
movement almost double uring early 

tiling December. ma" ae of California ARSENITE OF ZINC pours rig mre 

n were active. ota orwardings aver- 
of winter aged 150 cars daily, and prices were CALCIUM ARSENATE 
vegetables declining everywhere. Shippers in south- 





i Mexico. ern California received $1.75 to $2 cash : , 
from all for crates of 4 to 5 dozen heads, while . 
eeks, and the Arizona shipping-point price was ‘ 
around $2. Early-sales in Imperial Val- : : 
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bee lf pat of — were — in Florida. Plant- e a 
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a slight increase over last season. ar- 
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He gets the Best grain 
Prices... by Telephone 


€qA Bell System Advertisement 


Increase profits from his sales of 
grain are made by a farmer near 
Athens, Ill., who uses his tele- 
phone to keep in touch with his 
local farmer's co-operative. His 
additional returns from this source 
amount to a substantial figure. 
Among other transactions, he sold 
300 bushels of wheat at a price 
within one cent of the highest 
figure that was quoted during 
threshing time-——a price that was 
from 1oc to 15¢ per bushel higher 
than that received by many other 
farmers in his neighborhood. By 
keeping posted on the right times 
to sell, he is always assured of re- 
ceiving the maximum return on 
his crops. 


7 A 7 


The telephone is equally help- 
ful in promoting profitable sales 
of livestock, fruit and vegetables 
thtough co-operative associations 
or local markets. It is always val- 
uable in keeping up friendly con- 
tacts, making engagements and 
summoning help when sickness or 
accident occurs. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves faithfully and 
well, rain or shine. 


























To Sell Your Orchard, Farm or Stock 


AMBRICAN Fruit Grower reaches 250,000 prosperous fruit growers. You can reach them 
all with your message in “The Curb Market, 


ills ‘em: 


” on page 24, at only 15 cents per word. 








4 Black Leaf 40 Does It 


roe | Yd ar 
“BLACK LEAF 40° 
Kitts Poutrey Lice 
JUST “PAINT” THE ROOSTS 
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“Black Leaf 40” is the ee enemy of 
Kills by contact, also by fumes. If you have never used 
ill be to your advantage to 


Leaf 40” it w 


a 


aeunS.. . SEAVROTEEE . .. SRS 
Protection from insect damage is — if you expect to.raise 


2. full, profitible crop of fruit, vegtables or 


For over 


yes “Black Leat 40” es been _ as the growers best 


nse against Aphis, Leafhoppers, 
For Peultry Lice 


ips and other insects. 


Leaf 40’. You d not need to handle th the birds. 
ow co e 


ok Soe 
“Paint” the roosts lightly and the heat from the birds 
releases the = which kill the an 


TO KILL MITES: Spray nests and inside of dou 
with “Black Leaf 40” according to directions. 


if your dealer does not have it, write us. 


Tobacco ene & —— Corp., Incorporated 


Black Leaf 40°: 
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A REMODELED 
HOTBED 


By ALBERT E. WILKENSON 


Growers who use hotbeds are each 
year finding it more difficult to obtain 
stable manures for heating purposes. 
Those who are able to obtain such 
manures find the cost almost pro- 
hibitive. There are a number of 
growers who have requested informa- 
tion on other types of hotbed struc- 
tures and other types of heating, and 
there are probably other growers who 
would be interested in knowing more 
about such a venture. 

There are two types of hotbed con- 
struction to which growers are turn- 


| ing. One type harks back to an older 
| type of greenhouse. It is heating 
| with a flue. The hotbed is dug out 


30 to 36 inches deep, and at one end 
of the bed is constructed a large 
stone, brick or concrete fire pot. For 
a 15-sash bed, the inside dimensions 
of the fire pot would be two feet 
wide, three feet deep and two feet 
tall. The mason work around this 


the inside of the bed to aid in dis- 
tributing the heat more evenly. 

This bed is used primarily for flats, 
the flats being placed on the tarred 
paper or laths. After the fire is 
started, an even temperature can be 
maintained thereunder. This is a 
good type of hotbed and where used 
has given satisfaction. 

Another type bed which has been 
designed for one of our New Haven 
county growers and which has proved 
to be very satisfactory, is shown in 
the outline below. This consists of 
two 15-sash beds, a small boiler for 
heating, and one round of inch pipe. 
The flow extends down the back of 
the bed and then returns along the 
front of the bed and to the boiler. 

A small boiler house six by six 
feet or of any convenient size is built 
over the boiler. All pipe outside of 
the boiler and beds is covered with 
asbestos. The diagram shows loca- 
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opening should be at least six inches 
thick. From the top rear of the fire 
pot vitrified tile is laid to the far end 
of the bed and through the opposite 
end. The tile rises slightly, one- 
fourth inch per foot being enough. 
The joints are tightly cemented. The 
tile may end in a chimney of brick, 
stone or concrete, but where such 
beds are constructed, sheet iron stove 
pipe is mostly used. The tile is 
generally not covered but it can be 
if desired. A door is needed in the 
fire pot, and the fuel generally used 
is wood. 

Over the flue and the fire pot a 
framework of two by three or two by 
four boards is used, spacing each 
board approximately 15 inches apart. 
These are nailed in crosswise of 
the bed. Laths are then nailed on 
these two by four’s, six inches apart, 
the long way of the bed. In some 
beds tarred paper has been placed 
over the laths. An opening two inches 
from the walls is permitted all around 


tion of different parts for the installa- 
tion of this outfit. The pipe is put 
in on a down-hill principle, that is, 
it drops from its high point over the 
boiler one-eighth of an inch per foot 
until it reaches the base of the boiler. 
An expansion tank is used over the 
boiler and coal is used for fuel. The 
actual cost of one of these boilers, 
installed with the necessary pipe, is 
as follows: 

1 Boiler, plus freight................ $25.85 
1 inch pipe, 220 ft., @ .08........ 17.60 
6 Unions, 1 inch size, @ .29...... 1.74 

















2 T’s, 1 inch size @ .11............ 22 
7 Elbows 90°, 1 inch size @ .10_—.70 
Expansion tank 7.50 
2 Valve Gales @ .90..............-- 1.80 
Asbestos for covering pipe, 10 

ft. 1.00 
Ee, Seeks al 
1 Drain Cock. 04 
1 Reducer Bushing...................... 05 

Total $56.61 





Missouri Valley Horticultural Conference 
at Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., played capable 
host to fruit growers from all mid- 
dle western States during the two 
days of December 11 and 12. 

The auditorium of the Shrine Tem- 
ple was well filled with fruit growers, 
ranging in numbers from 500 to more 
than a thousand at the various ses- 
sions. 

The outstanding program feature 
was a talk illustrated by lantern 
slides on, “Apple Pollination Prob- 
lems,” by H. D. Hootman, of Michi- 


gan. Dr. E. C. Auchter, of Mary- 
land, spoke to a large audience on 
the “Importance of the Organic 
Fraction of Orchard Soils,” and 
Charles S. Wilson, of the Farm 
Board, gave an interesting man-to- 
man talk entitled, ““‘The Federal Farm 
Board Can Aid Fruit Growers.” 
Other well-appreciated features were: 
“Effects of Heavy Lead Spraying on 
Codling Moth Clean-up,” by Paul M. 
Gilmer, of Kansas; “New Grape 
Lore,” by F. W. Faurot, of Missouri; 
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“Grapes in the Missouri Valley, by 
Cc. C. Wiggans, of Nebraska; “The 
Cedar-Apple Rust Situation,” a sym- 
posium; “Blister Canker and Other 
Diseases of the Apple,” by H. W. 
Anderson of Illinois; “Apple Grades 
and Standards,” by R. R. Pailthorp, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; “Prepare to Meet the 
Oriental Fruit Moth,” by W. P. Yet- 
ter, of Indiana; “Oklahoma Pecan 
Experiments,” by G. W. Cochran, of 
Oklahoma; “Pecan Culture,” by C. 
A. Reed, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; and “Irri- 
gation Apples,” by E. P. Sandsten, of 
Colorado, 

The session of Thursday, Decem- 
ber 11, was presided over by T. J. 
Talbert, of Missouri, R. J. Barnett, 
of Kansas, presiding during the ses- 
sions of the following day. The eve- 
ning of December 11 was occupied 
by a banquet presided over by L. A: 
Libel, toastmaster. Comments were 
heard on every hand from growers 
who attended from distant States on 
the growing popularity of the Mis- 
souri Valley Horticultural Confer- 
ence. There appears to be a grow- 
ing sentiment that this meeting is 
destined to become the main horti- 
cultural event between the Alle- 
ghenys and the Rockies. 


Events such as this held in Kan- 
sas City have the advantage of the 
co-operation of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, and the able 
assistance of George W. Catts on 
behalf of that body. During the last 
10 years Mr. Catts has either man- 
aged or assisted in the direction of 
nany agricultural gatherings in Kan- 
sas City, each of which has left all 
visitors with a high appreciation of 
Kansas City and its commercial 
body. 


a. 





Mid-West Horticultural Exposition 
Well Attended 


More than 10,000 men and women 
passed the turnstile at the entrance 
of three large tents which housed the 
exhibits of the Mid-West Horticul- 
tural Exposition at Shenandoah, 
Iowa, November 11 to 16. The ex- 
position was under the very capable 
management of R. S. Herrick, secre- 
tary of the Iowa State Horticultural 
Society. More than 300 classes of 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, flowers, 
canned fruits and jellies, honey, etc., 
were on exhibition, comprising more 
than 4000 individual entries. 

The apple exhibits were of a char- 
acter to bring forth most favorable 
comment on the size, color and finish 
of the fruit. 


Speakers Draw Light Attendance 


The joint meeting of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society and the 
American Pomological Society, held 
in the Armory some five blocks dis- 
tant from the location of the fruit 
show, was not so well patronized, the 
attendance ranging from less than a 
dozen to 148. The excellent speak- 
ing program justified a larger attend- 
ance, but this appears to be an un- 
avoidable situation where the meet- 
ings are held at a distance from the 
fruit displays. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the meeting was a talk by 
Dr. M. J. Dorsey, “A look at Euro- 
pean Horticulture,” profusely illus- 
trated by lantern slides. Other 
speakers of note were T. J. Talbert, 
W. H. Alderman, W. P. Flint, Ernest 
R. Smith, H. L. Price, T. J. Maney, 
J. A. Neilson, Laurenz Greene, W. S. 
Perrine, J. C. Blair, R. H. Roberts, 
H. G. Ingerson, E. P. Sandsten, J. H. 
Gourley, C. E. Durst, H. L. Lantz 
and Mary I. Barber. 


800 Acres Worm Free 
‘Certified by State Inspector” 
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The letter reproduced here is one of hundreds 
taken from our files. Read it through. Nothing 
but praise for NuREXFORM. Growers every- 
where are enthusiastic about NuREXFORM, 
and once they have used it, they become ardent 
advocates of this improved and patented 
Arsenate of Lead. 
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Does Not Settle in the Tank- 


Clog Screens or Nozzles 





Spreads keenly 
and Sticks 


Absolutely 
Worm Free 








Most Economical 
to Use 





The Gold Nursery Co. have more 
than 800 acres of fruit. 800 acres 
absolutely worm free is strong proof 
of the merits of NuREXFORM. 


Every year more and more growers 
figure the cost of lead on the basis 
of results, rather than on the basis 
of current price quotations, and 
use NuREXFORM. 


And when they find wormy culls much less than 
ever before, it takes no further reasoning to con- 
vince them that NuREXFORM really is the 
cheapest lead they have ever used. 


It is to your Dollar and Cents advantage to 
write us for more complete information and 
«prices. Address the nearest Rex Company. 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co. ._. . ~ Toledo, Ohio 
The Rex Co. . . . . + + North Kansas City, Mo. 
Canada Rex Spray Co.,Ltd. . . . 
California Rex Spray Co. . . . 2 

Payette Valley Rex Spray Co.,Ltd. . Payette, Idaho 


u‘REXFORM 


: IMPROVED AND PATENTED 


THE TOLEDO REX SPRAY co. 


=="PRY ARSENATE OF LEAD 





Futere of the A. P. S. 





The possible discontinuance of the 
American Pomological Society re- 
ceived serious discussion outside of 
the meetings, especially on the part 
of some of the older eastern mem- 
bers. There appears to be a grow- 
ing belief that the society has out- 
lived its usefulness to horticulture. 
This topic received more open and 
extended discussion than has been 
observed at any meeting of the so- 
ciety during recent years. 

However, it was apparent that 
some of the western members de- 
sired to see if another lease of life 
could not be secured for this old or- 
ganization, and the officers for the 
ensuing year were consequently se- 


341 illustrations. $6.00. 
lected from the western States. The Prineiples of Fruit Growing. By L. H. Bailey. it handy and reliable. 405 pages. 256 illustra- 
officers elected for 1931 are: presi- Practical information for growers cf every kind of tions. $1.80. 
d J Blai a ie * tree and. bush fruits. Tells where to locate the Textbook of Pomology. By J. H. Gourley. Pre- 
ent, . C. alr, Illinois; vice presl- orchard, how to plant, cultivate, prune, spray, and sents the results of recent experiments that can be 
tion necessary to high produc- applied in practical Inelud 


dent, B. S. Pickett, Iowa; secretary, 
H. L. Lantz, Iowa; and treasurer, 
H. C. C. Miles, Connecticut. 
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. lea. J. C. Folger and S. M. Thomson. Selence and Fruit Grow! the Duke of 

The Iowa State Horticultural So- ere Jocation a ‘orchard, cultivation, irrigation, Bedford and Spencer pacer of account of 

s : e : eases ts, na . prun- rt t ‘ob! ‘imental it 

ciety selected as its officers B. S. ing and thinning, renovation of ld « 7 "England, presenting experimental infor- 

Pickett, president; Earl] Needham, dling the crop, marketing and storage, by-products, mation gathered over a period of more than 20 

° r - and: commercial varieties. 484 pages. 24 illustra- years. 366 pages. 47 illustrations and diagrams 
vice president; and R. S. Herrick, tions. $3.00. $5.00. 

secretary. DISCOUNT on American F be Gr 53. W. Jackson Bivd. 

5% 2 or more books rut Grower CHICAGO 
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On All Phases of Fruit Culture 


2 @) 0) K A carefully selected list of books showing how 
to grow the largest crops at the greatest profit 


The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. Edited Bush Fruits. By L. E. Card. Practical point- 
by L. H. Bailey. Every question you wish an- ers on berry crops writt by @ grower. Covers 
swered, everything you wish to know about horti- every detail of planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
culture is clearly answered and explained in this pest control, and varieties of raspberries, black- 
set of three volumes. It is an invaluable and berries, dewberries, currants, gooseberries, blue- 
universal authority on every horticultural question, 411 pages. £5 
Used by its 27,000 owners for identifying, select- 
ing and growing all varieties of plants, and all 
general horticultural information. 3,639 pages. 
4,176 illustrations (24 in color). $25.00. 

Manual of American Grape Growing. By U. P. 
Hedrick. Covers all the details of cultivation and 
marketing, including disease-resistant stocks, cul- 
ture under glass—in both the eastern and western 
grape regions. New varieties and growing prac- 
tices developed since prohibition are included in 
this revised edition. 468 pages. 86 illustrations. 


$3.00. 

Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits. By U. P. Hed- 
rick, Describes the hardy fruits of North Amer- 
ica. Fruit growers and county agents will find its 
information brief, definite and accurate for identi- 
fication of varieties, choice of varieties, establish- 
ing correct names, and advice on regions where 
specifie fruits and varieties grow best. 379 pages. 

0. 


berries, buffaloberries and others. 
illustrations, $2.50. 

Cultivation of Citrus Fruits. A completely i'- 
lustrated, practical guide for growing and market- 
ing citrus fruits. It is a grower’s guide to “he 
best .methods of planting, cultivating, fertilizing. 
irrigating, frost protecting, pruning, picking and 
packing, and inseet and disease control in all 
citrus regions. 561 pages. 240 illustrations. $5.00. 

Nut Growing. By Robert J. Morris. Tells how 
nut seeds are planted, what soils are suitable, and 
how to transplant the trees. Describes and illus- 
trates simple grafting metheds which will bring 
trees into bearing at am early age. All nuts suited 
to eommercial culture in the United States are 
described. 244 pages. 29 illustrations. 

Fruit Growing Projects. By Fred C. Sears. 
Gathers into a small space the essential details 

growing some of the more profitable fruits. It 
is liberally illustrated. The busy fruit 


grower who 
wants his information in condensed form will find 





do every other opera’ orchard 
etheds of harvesting, grading and market- information on fruit-bud formation, thinning of 
ill fruit, orchard soils, winter injury, 
Py 4 and storage. 392 pages. 60 illustrations. 


tion. Mi 
wore described. 432 pages. 186 illustrations. 


The Commercial Apple Industry of North Amer. 














F PROVE 


you can’t get a full price 
for Russet 


OOK over these actual bills of sale. You can readily see that 
the car with the apples with russet brought only $858.57. 



































lf You Grow... 


Grimes Golden McIntosh You can also see that the car with fine color and waxy finish 
* Ben Davis Spy 

Sceiian ae apples brought $1,107.66. 

Stayman Albemarle Pippin et is ‘ 

Winesap eg ot oa That’s just $249.09 difference between a car with 60% of russeted 
: Rome Béauty Dutchess apples and a car of perfect fruit without russet. 

Baldwin se Black Twig ‘ 

Soren, Demoue Wealthy In other words, russet cheated this grower of $249.09 net profit on 


one car of apples. The full price for the perfect fruit is an entirely 
different story because it meant profit to him on the right side of the 
ledger. 


To avoid russet loss, spray with 
S-W Dry Lime Sulfur 


Sherwin-Williams, the world’s largest manufacturer of insecticides 
and fungicides, makes it easy for you to grow perfect top price fruit! 
Spray with S-W Dry Lime Sulfur and prevent wasteful russet. This 
perfect spray not only stops russet, but also insures fine waxy finish 








. it. 

Spray with S-W Dry Lime Sulfur |, fruit 

The original Dry Lime Sulfur U. S. Patent . ¥ ; 
No. 1,264,908, Jan. 29,1918. Reissue Patent Leading growers all over the country have adopted S-W Dry Lime 
No. 14,890, June 22, 1920. Sulfur because of these reasons: 


It offers the most effective control for apple scab, pear scab, cherry 
leaf spot, peach leaf curl and San Jose Scale. It cuts labor costs. It 
simplifies mixing and spraying. No freight to pay on water as it 
comes to you in convenient powder form. Eliminates expensive 
hauling and returning empties. Does not deteriorate. In every 
way, S-W Dry Lime Sulfur is the most efficient, economical and con- 
venient spray on the market. 


Write for valuable booklet 
A post card will bring full information on spraying, written par- 
ticularly for the commercial grower. Plan ahead now for next year’s 
spraying requirements. 
































The world’s largest and most complete line of THE SHER W/N -W, ILLIAMS Co. 


insecticides and fungicides sold under this Department 703 
wees scing . CLEVELAND OHIO 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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Stop Russet with S-W Dry Lime Sulfur 
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Maumee Russet Loss 


$24999! 





MULSOID- 
SULFUR 


Peach growers praise this new Sherwine- 
Williams product. It prevents brown rot 
and scab. Mixes easily and evenly in water, 
Write for information. 




















What the Experts say: 


Prof. F. H. Ballou in the 
1930 report of 
Department of Horticulture, 
Ohio Experimental Station 


**During the five-year period of spraying tests, 
a new dry lime sulfur, hydrated lime spraying 
program for the apple orchard was in progress. 
So successful was this program of spraying 
in control of apple scab; so remarkably harm- 
less and really invigorating to foliage and 
growing fruit; and so conducive to production 
of apples of exceedingly smooth, glossy finish 
and fine color that it has been continued in 
use for eight successive years at our Dale 
View Test Orchards with constant and grow- 
ing satisfaction.” 


Prof. M. P. Zappe in the 
Twenty-Ninth Report 
Connecticut State Entomologist 


‘The dry lime-sulfur and the liquid lime- 
sulfur were about equal in efficiency, but the 
fruit from the dry lime-sulfur plot had a 
better finish.” 




















FREE- 
MULSION 


Highly concentrated, soapless oil emulsion 
for the control of San Jose Scale, Apple Tree 
Leaf Rolles, European Red Mite and Pear 
Psylla. 

















Write us for literature. 


SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 

















The Hardie 
No. 16 Master 
Mogul is the 
outstandin 

exampleo 

high pressure 
efficiency in 
sprayer lines 


‘Not 500 Ibs. on Test but 
500 Ibs. All the Time 


IGH pressure is the keynote in spraying operations today, 
For high pressure means big profits to the grower 
by reason of quicker application, more thorough cov. 

erage and better penetration. ; 
Hardie spray outfits squarely meet this need. Any 
Hardie from the smallest to the largest easily and 
smoothly delivers its rated pressure and capaci- 
ty every hour andevery day,witha great big 
safety factor of surplus pressure,capacity 
and power tocall on in emergencies, 
Write for the new Hardie catalog 
describing stationary and port- 
able power and hand outfits 
for every need inorchard, 
field and garden. 


Built for continuous 
high pressure spray- 
ing. Sixteen gallons 
per minute at 500 
pounds pressure. 


















Misto Spray Rod 


This new marvelous multiple- 
nozzle spray rod gives thorough 
Coverage and complete penetration in 
about two-thirds of the time required to 
# spray a tree with ordinary guns. Made with 3, 
4, 6 and 8 nozzles adjustable to any angle, giving 
positive direction. Can be usedas along or short gun. 
One leading grower who was using 16 spray outfits with 
the old-fashioned guns now uses only 10 and does a better 
job with the Misto gun. Others report similar records. 
One or two years to pay—a simple, inexpensive plan 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HUDSON, MICH. 
Branches at: Portland, Ore.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Petrolia, Ontario 


HARDIE @ 0 
(SF ROW 


more and better 


FAULT 


Liberal applications of Armour Fertilizer will give new 
life to fruit trees. It makes the soil richer, the trees health- 
ier, the fruit more abundant and of better quality. Armour 
Fertilizer helps to form hardier buds that are more resistant 
to frost and disease. 








Armour Fertilizers have been tested and proved under 
every kind of soil and growing condition. They are eco- 
nomical to buy and profitable to use. There is an Armour 
Fertilizer that will supply the plant food needs of your 
orchard. 


Ask your Armour dealer to furnish your requirements. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices: 111 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Southwestern Michigan is one of 
the most intensive raspberry grow- 
ing districts in the United States. A 
large part of the black raspberry 
crop is taken by the canners, while 
most of the red raspberry crop is sent 

to the Chicago area by boat and 
truck. Large quantities of both red 
and black raspberries are trucked to 
nearby cities and towns. Consider- 
able investigational work on rasp- 
berry culture has been done in this 
district and the following discussion 
is taken largely from this experi- 
mental work and from observations of 
the methods used by the most success- 
ful growers. 

Choice of Site for Raspberry 
Growing 

A successful fruit grower once 
remarked that 90 per cent of the ills 
of fruit growing could be traced to 
a poor site. In some instances this 
might be true of the raspberry 
grower. A recent survey in Michigan 
showed that all black raspberry plan- 
tations located on good elevations and 
having well-drained, fertile soils were 
profitable. 

Both red and black raspberries are 
often planted on soils that lack uni- 
formity. Very often this lack of 
uniformity is found in the subsoils 





SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON RASPBERRY CULTURE 


By STANLEY JOHNSTON 


manure crops and the liberal appli. 
cation of farm manures. One grower 
has been repaid by plowing a very 
deep furrow where the plants were 
to be set, partly filling the furrow 
with well-rotted manure, and cover. 
ing lightly with soil before planting, 
Strawy manure should not be used, 
The use of peat and muck is creating 
considerable interest in orchard 
practice and it is likely that their 
use might be profitable in the rasp- 
berry plantation, either at planting 
time or as a top-dressing. 

After the plantation is established, 
the humus can be maintained by top- 
dressing with manure, or possibly 
peat and muck if any of these mate- 
rials are available. Cover crops are 
also useful. A mixture of one bushel 


of oats and a peck of buckwheat per 
acre usually gives very satisfactory 











































(Above) This black raspberry plant 
has seven canes that can be left for 
fruiting. The canes have an average 
diameter of .47 of an inch. The plant 
has a fruiting capacity of approzi- 


plants would yield about 3200 quarts. 
A fertile soil, nursery stock free from 
disease, and good cultural methods are 
required to produce such plants. 


This black raspberry plant has four 
canes that can be left for fruiting. 
The canes have an average diameter of 
-43 of an inch. The plant has a fruit- 
ing capacity of approximately one and 
a quarter pounds. An acre of such 





and cannot be detected by an exam- 
ination of the surface soil. Many 
growers have planted fields to rasp- 
berries which to all appearances 
were satisfactory, but at the end of 
two or three years these plantations 
would be very “spotted.” In many 
cases the plants would be dead and 
in others the plants would be so weak 
as to be unprofitable. Raspberries 
should never be set on heavy, cold 
soils or on soils that have hard, im- 
pervious subsoils. If the grower is 
not thoroughly familiar with the 
field he is about to plant, it would 
be good policy to get a soil auger and 
make an examination of the field. It 
is well to remember that profitable 
production can only be brought about 
by a uniform stand of plants. 


Soil Fertility 


Raspberries prefer a soil that is of 
good texture and well supplied with 
moisture. This type of soil can be 
had only when plenty of humus is 
present. Many raspberry growers 
are finding it profitable to build up 
the soil for two or three years prior 
to planting through the use of green 





plants would yield approximately 1120 
quarts, 


results. The buckwheat makes a 
rapid growth early in the fall, which 
tends to check the growth of the 
raspberry plants and prevent them 
entering the winter in a succulent 
condition. Later in the fall the oats 
make a good growth until killed by 
heavy frosts. 

Preliminary reports on the use of 
commercial fertilizers in raspberry 
plantations indicate that the average 
plantation will benefit by the appli- 
cation of 200 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda just as 
growth starts in the spring. If the 
soil is very fertile, the response will 
not be great. 


Selection of Nursery Stock 


A few years ago two plantations of 
Cumberland black raspberries were 
set at the South Haven Experiment 
Station. Plantation A was set with 
tips that were propagated from vig- 
orous plants apparently free from 
disease. Plantation B was set with 
tips gathered at random from unin- 
spected plantations. 

At the end of the third year, Plan- 
tation A had lost only a few plants 
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from disease, while Plantation B had 
to be removed because disease had 
made it necessary to take out nearly 
50 per cent of the plants. Plantation 
A had produced five times as much 
fruit as B and was still in good con- 
dition to produce several more crops. 
This demonstration clearly indicates 
the value of starting a raspberry 
plantation with clean nursery stock. 
The prospective grower should obtain 
his plants from a source that is 
known to have been inspected and 
the diseased plants removed from the 
field and destroyed. 


The Importance of Large Canes 


Investigational work in pruning 
brought out the importance of large 
canes from the standpoint of fruit 
production. Black raspberry canes 
46 of an inch in diameter produced 
an average yield of 6.58 ounces, 
while canes .65 of an inch in diameter 
produced an average yield of 12.47 
ounces. Red raspberry canes .31 of 
an inch in diameter produced an av- 
erage yield of 4.0 ounces, while canes 
.43 of an inch in diameter produced 
an average yield of 7.5 ounces. Very 
large, naturally branched red rasp- 
berry canes .62 of an inch in diameter 
produced an average yield: of 12 
ounces. These data clearly indicate 
the importance of increasing the 
size of canes if the maximum pro- 
duction is to be obtained. 





Controlling the Lesser Peach-Tree 
Borer 

Orchardists’ difficulties in control- 
ling peach-tree borers have been 
further complicated in recent years 
by the increasing numbers of the less- 
er peach-tree borer, a species which 
has a habit of working in the lower 
and larger branches of the tree. 
There it is out of reach of the deadly 
fumes from the paradichlorobenzene 
crystals customarily applied on the 
ground around the tree to control 
peach borers. 

Entomologists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture now rec- 
ommend the use of the same insectide 
but in a different form. They found 
that paradichlorobenzene crystals 
could be dissolved in crude cotton seed 
oil, paraffin, grafting wax, or any 
highly penetrative solvent and “paint- 
ed” on the bark around the borer bur- 
rows. The insecticide applied in that 
manner kills a large percentage of the 
borers. 

While developing this control meas- 
ure the investigators also learned 
how to “snare” many other borers of 
fruit and ornamental trees in their 
“dens,” for the same process is likely 
to prove generally effective against 
pests of like habit. 





Florida Oranges Being Adverised 
An advertising campaign with an 
appropriation of approximately $150,- 
000 is being conducted by the Florida 
Citrus Growers Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, in which stress is laid on the 
fact that “there are available plenty 
of small sized oranges reasonably 
priced which are excellent for juice.” 
Consumers are being told in news- 
paper advertising that “Florida 
oranges 2re juicier and sweeter than 
any other orange on the market.” Ad- 
vertising is being concentrated in the 
seven largest auction markets in the 
East and Middle West, and in several 
important markets in the South. 





Happiness is largely a matter of 
habit. 


ee 
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HIGH 


P prices in the fancy fruit markets go to 
“perfects”— the strong, healthy fruit that 
stands up under packing and shipping. An 
application of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
two or three weeks before blossom time helps 
produce such fruit. 

Experienced orchardists have found that 
whether they use mulch grass or tillage-cover 
crop method of culture the application of 
increased amounts of nitrogen increases the 
amount of fruit set, enables the trees to carry 
a full crop of well-sized fruit to maturity, and 
promotes fruit bud formation for next year’s 
crop. Orchardists who have made tests with 
high-nitrogen Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
report that it increased their yields from 50% 
to 233%. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia contains 
20.56% nitrogen guaranteed. It is free-running 
and easy to apply, and comes in 100 and 200 
Ib. bags. Low cost per unit of nitrogen assures 
exceptional economy and high profit returns. 

Buy Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia when 
you buy your mixed fertilizer. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





QUALITY FRUIT 


from nitrogen-fed orchards 


brings the FANCY PRICES 





High-nitrogen fertilizer produces the quality fruit 
like these that bring top-prices and top-profits. 


The Ggsedll Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Norfoll San Francisco, Calif. 
™ Montreal, Que., Can. 


ARCADIAN 


- US. PAT. OFF. 


SULPHATE ./AMMONIA 


NITROGEN 





is the GROWTH ELEMEN 


crops. Be sure your crops get plenty of nitrogen, both in the complete 
fertilizer you use and as top-dressing. 


As essential as sun- 
phine to growing 
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GLEANING IN BEE CULTURE: An Miustrated monthly 
magazine for those interested in bees and beekeeping, and 
established as an authoritative journal. Departments: 

and Answers are of 


honey-producer. 


y can renew or extend your subscription | AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
to “THE FRUIT GROWER” for one year, and One Y (New or Renewal) 
receive “GLEANINGS” likewise for a year, to- 
gether with the booklet. 

The subject is important to every fruit grower, 
the information offered is entirely dependable, and 
the cost is slight—one dollar. Your name and 
address on the lines below should be sent today to 


American Fruit Grower, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill 


I enclose a dollar. Send AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER and 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE both for one year, with the booklet “BEES 
AND FRUIT,” postpaid. 


GENTLEMEN: 





# Let BEES Increase Your Income 


EXPERIENCE has shown that colonies of bees properly distributed 
through the orchard at the right time will increase the “set” of fruit. 
Doubled, and even trebled, yields are not uncommon, and this slight extra 
work is in itself a source of profit! 


NFORM Yourself about Extra Profit Possibilities 

To assist our fruit’ growing readers in getting dependable information about 
the possibilities in beekeeping, the necessary steps and the cost to start with bees, 
we have arranged to make the offer contained in the square to the right. 


“Bees and Fruit” treats this important sub- ® 
ject from the standpoint of the man whose chief Get All This for 1 
concern is the size and quality of his fruit crop, 
rather than from the view of the commercial GLEANINGS 1N BEE CUL- 
Yet it discloses sources of profit TURE, Monthly. One Year. (New 


from the beekeeping investment itself. : or Ren 


ear. 
BEES AND FRUIT, By Mail 
Postpaid. 


All for $1.00 

















Name 


the 
EES AND FRUIT: A concise presentation of beekeeping 
Some stibjects covered are: 
Renting Bees, Buying Bees, Pack- 


& 
z 


Address 








(If you are pow a subscriber to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER and you wish your subscription 


extended or renewed, please check here (...........) 
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Spray Pumps 






























Complete , 
fguipment @ 
for Every Spraying Need 

HETHER fighting pests in field 


and orchard, disinfecting prem- 
ises, applying tick ‘and fly repellants to 
livestock, painting a fence or protecting 
a flower garden— MYERS Spray Pumps 
will do the work right and save you 
money. The MYERS line includes come 
plete spraying equipment of every size 
and style, from the biggest engine-pow- 
ered rigs down to the small hand-oper- 
ated tank, bucket and barrel types. 


The MYERS Catalog con- 
tains a wealth of informa- 
tiononcomplete spray rigs 
of all kinds, pumps, en- 
gines, nozzles andother ac- 
cessories. Sendforittoday. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
150 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps 
Water Systems 
Hay Tools 


Door Hangers 
(R-13) 


“Pump [Builders Since 
1870” 


We areworld headquart- 
ers for Pumps for Every 
pose. You can trust 
MYERS Spray Equip- 
ment. Ask for name of 
dealer!when you write. 















BERRY BASKETS. CRATES 


“sat Winter Discounts 
7 SAVE MONEY 3, BERRY 


Buy at Factory prices and 
WINTER DISCOUNTS 


Write for FREE CATALOG NOW 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, ene Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Trucker rs, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
| AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. \ 
= 33rd Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn, * 








- | 








Berlin Heights, Ohio 



















The Vegetables and Flowers you would like to 
see growing in your garden—read all about them in 


Burpee’s Annual Garden Book — free 


Burpee’s Annual abounds in helpful planting information. It offers 
valuable suggestions as to the t varieties that give you more 
beautiful flowers and more improved vegetables ... read about the 
new Burpee Tomato “Tangerine’”’—bright orange—the color of a 
fully ripened tangerine, with sweet, luscious, golden orange flesh. 
New Sweet Peas, particularly ‘“‘The Burpee,” the loveliest ever in- 
troduced; and Ruffled Orchid, the newest of the Ruffled Sweet Peas, 
New Asters, new Zinnias, and many other improved vegetabl.s and 
flowers. Burpec’s Annual is free. Write for your copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 13 Burpee Building Philadelphia, Pa. | 














For Earlier and Better Crops—use * 


CARUS 
MANGANESE SULFATE 


Plants treated with it will mature earlier bearing 
fruit of superior quality and flavor. Also assists 
in correcting Chlorosis (Yellows) of tomato, spin- 
ach, cucumber, and all other plants. 60 pounds 
| treats an acre! 

Can be applied mixed with your regular fer- 
tilizer or as a side dressing to the young plants. 
When mixed with nitrogen, phosphorus and potash 
commercial fertilizer, it replaces manure. 

Reprints of articles on the application of Man- 








Effect of Manganese Sulfate on 
Potatoes on Dade County Glade 


soil. Section on left received no 
Manganese Sulfate and section on 
right 50 pounds per acre. 


3 ° Try 
a Sulfate to plants and its merits sent on a 
CARUS 


W v7: ; ! 
Write for copies today! MANGANESE SULFATE 
on your various plantings. 
Introductory price 5c per 
pound f.o.b. La Salle, Illinois 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 
Box 364GI La Salle, Ill. 
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FRUITS BENEFITED FROM COM. 


PLETE FERTILIZER 


By E. K. WALRATH 


E. F. Kauffman and Son, Brookhill 
Farm, York, Pa., have proved to their 
own satisfaction that peaches and 
apples need complete fertilizer. During 
the war they went on a straight nitro- 
gen program, with the result that 
peaches did not stand up as they 
should when shipped. “When we re- 
turned to a complete fertilizer we got 
peaches that were firmer, had better 
body, and stood up better during ship- 
ment,” said Mr. Kauffman. “We find 
that nitrogen gives the size to the 
fruit, phosphoric acid seems to help 
the maturity, and the potash allows 
us to pick riper fruit which will stand 
up.” 

As an example of the keeping 
quality of peaches, Mr. Kauffman told 
of having one load of peaches which 
got misplaced and were not shipped 
out for a week after picking. These 
were put in as part of a truck load 


half from sulphate of ammonia. The 
phosphoric acid comes from 20 per 
cent superphosphate and the potash 
from muriate of potash. They make 
up a fertilizer which analyzes approx. 
imately six per cent ammonia, eight 
per cent phosphoric acid and 10 per 
cent potash. Peach trees get from six 
to 12 pounds per tree according to 
size. Apple trees which are 12 years 
old receive eight pounds, and trees 20 
years and over get 22 pounds per tree, 
This sounds like a lot of fertilizer to 
fruit growers who are on a straight 
nitrogen basis, but it figures out that 
the nitrogen for the 20-year-old trees 
is equivalent to about eight pounds 
of nitrate of soda per tree. 

High yields so essential to profits 
in fruit production are secured year 
after year by this system. When 


shifting from straight nitrogen to 
complete fertilizer the 


Kauffmans 








ee ee ee $ 








There are 3000 peach trees on the Brookhill Farm, operated by E. F. Kauffman 


and 


which was shipped to the Baltimore 


| market. These week-old peaches went 
| through in fine shape and brought 


the same price as the peaches which 
were picked the previous day. At 
home, the Kauffmans found that when 
peaches grown on straight nitrogen 
were canned there was apparently 
more juice than fruit. The peaches 
grown on complete fertilizer made a 
far better appearance in the can. 
The Kauffmans use a fertilizer 
mixture in which the nitrogen fs de- 
rived half from nitrate of soda and 


Son. 


avoided the mistake many have made 
of applying an equal number of 
pounds per tree. They have kept the 
nitrogen application high and have 
simply added the phosphoric acid and 
potash to it. They believe in the use 
of nitrogen but do not agree that it 
is all that is needed in their orchards. 
Their fertilizer bill has not reduced 
their profits. They feel that complete 
fertilizer is largely responsible for 
the high yields per tree and the high 
quality fruit being produced on Brook- 
hill Farm. 











EB. F. Kauffman and two grandchildren in his apple orchard of 1200 trees. 
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NEW PLANT 


FOR FROZEN PEACHES 


By NORMA 


What promises to be a step of far- 
reaching importance to the grower of 
fruit has just been completed by Tom 
Huston of Columbus, Ga., already 
widely known as “The Peanut King,” 
and as an outstanding example of the 
South’s younger generation of busi- 
ness leaders. While other organiza- 
tions and individuals throughout the 
country have been experimenting, 
without notable success, in the appli- 
cation of the quick-freezing process 
to fresh fruits, Mr. Huston has or- 
ganized Tom Huston Frozen Foods, 
Inc., built a $100,000 plan’ at Monte- 
zuma, Ga., the first of its kind in the 
world, and has completed a successful 
season of freezing fresh, tree-ripened 
Georgia peaches in commercial quan- 
tities. 

Although for some years it has been 


——— 


a fairly common practice in the Pacific 
Northwest to freeze strawberries and 
a few other berries grown in that 
area, these products have _ been 
prepared for use chiefly by ice 
cream manufacturers, confectioners 
and bakers. They have not been of a 
type suitable for family or individual 
consumption. The Georgia plant rep- 
resents the initial step in placing 
frozen fresh fruits on the market for 
such use, and for the entire year 
around. As the process is extended 
to include other fruits, it should offer 
the grower, to a steadily increasing 
degree, broader, more profitable and 
better stabilized markets. 

Essentially, the process is the same 
as that which has recently been ap- 
plied to the quick-freezing of fresh 
meats. The essence of it is that by 
this method it is possible to imprison 
the original flavor in the fruit without 
that breakin; down of the cells which 
accompanies ordinary freezing—a 
more difficult problem in the case of 
fruits than meats, since the cells are 
more delicate. The peaches destined 
for the Georgia plant are allowed to 
ripen on the trees. They are frozen 
within a few hours of reaching the 
plant, which is in the heart of the 
Georgia peach belt. Thus they have 
an opportunity to reach their full per- 
fection of flavor, and no opportunity 
to lose any of it during transportation 
or while in storage. 





A small amount of sugar syrup is added t6 the peaches. 


IN GEORGIA 


McGREGOR 


Practically all of the fruit is 
brought from within a radius of about 
15 miles of Montezuma. The fuzz and 
skin are first removed by a special 
process, after which a belt conveyor 
carries the peaches to tables, where 
they are split in half, pitted and care- 
fully inspected. They are then run 
through slicing machines and down a 
belt conveyor to other tables where 
the slices are packed in quarter-pound 
containers, and a little sugar syrup 
is added. The containers are capped 
by machine and then pass through the 
freezing tunnels where the tempera- 
ture is 35 degrees below zero. The 
entire process is completed under the 
most rigorously sanitary conditions. 

The filled containers are kept in a 
cold room until ready for shipmcnt. 
To maintain the necessary degree of 








cold, they are passed to the refriger- 
ator cars through a portable, insulated 
tunnel. In the warehouse, hotel, 
restaurant, club or drug store they 
are kept constantly at low temper- 
ature. 

Georgia peaches have always been 
noted for their delicate flavor and 
texture, but these very qualities have 
to some extent operated against them. 
They cannot be canned successfully, 
and in order that. they might reach 
distant markets in good condition it 
was necessary to pick them before 
they had a chance to ripen and reach 
the height of their flavor. They were 
available only during their six-week 
mid-summer season. Once mid-August 
was passed, they disappeared from 
the market until the next year. 

The short season and narrow mar- 
kets, capped by over-producing, have 
changed peach growing in Georgia 
from a highly profitable business into 
somewhat of an unprofitable one. Re- 
cently it has been proposed that a 
proportion of the trees be cut down 
in an effort to avoid a flooded market 
and disastrous prices. The quick- 
freezing process promises to solve the 
problem in a better way, both by 
greatly extending the territory to 
which the peaches can be shipped with 
the certainty of arriving in good con- 
dition, and by extending the market 
in point of time from six weeks to a 
year-round one. 
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FRUI 
YEA 


— and. back your plan 
with CLETRAC POWER 


you are aiming high for 1931—counting on good 
weather and a good yield to make it a sub- 
stantial year. Why not equip yourself right, to 
carry out a real profit program? Back your plan 
with the one power unit that can contribute most 
generously to your success! 

You can buy.a Cletrac at no higher cost than other 
tractors of similar power. You pay no premium 
for its vast advantage of sure-grip traction, big 
reserve of power and unbeaten endurance. At no 
extra cost you get its trigger-like control, auto- 
matic oiling and almost unbelievably great operat- 
ing economy. 

Let Cletrac’s broad crawler tracks, light tread and 
easy steering do a better job for you. Let its power 
and speed complete your work faster and cheaper 
than ever before. Let it do for you what it is going 
to do for thousands of 
other straight-thinking 
fruit growers in 1931— 
MAKE MORE MONEY! 


See the Cletrac dealer near 
you or write for complete 
Cletrac information. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR 
COMPANY 


29301 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


LETRAC 













































What’s 
in the 
bag? 





IRST, see what’s on the outside. 
Analysis, sources, other state- 
ments, are printed there with the name 
of the company that filled the bag. 
What name is this? Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation? Then everything 
that is promised outside is contained 
inside, for here is a name that means 
you get what you buy. 
Buy V-C fertilizers in V-C tags from 
V-C dealers and know in advance what 
you're buying. 


FERTILIZERS 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Richmond, Va. 


Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at ail distribution points 











ALONE Y’S 


GUARANTEED 
. me ae ee eee ee 



























Bargains in 
McIntosh Apples 


Delicious McIntosh Apples 
ar heavily, ship perfectly, 
ring big prices. 


/} All Certified 


1 and 2 year trees. 
McIntosh and more 
than 50 other standard 
varieties. Guaranteed 
healthy, true-to-name—a t 
’» bargain prices; also choice 
guar ranteed fruits and ber- 
ries. Prices now lowest in 
years. 

1,000 Bargains 
mM Free 1931 Catalog lists 


ait Pears, Peaches, Apples, 
Plums, Cherries, Grapes, 








Shrubs, Ornamentals— 
Everything a Orchard and Garden—1 ,000 bargains 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
153 Main St. (Since 1884) Dansville, N. Y 
BUDDED. on he) of ot ) en) 





FRENCH 








20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send, for World’s Greatest Collection of Giant 


innias—famous for size and utiful colors— 
easy to grow anywhere and bloom from early 
sneer until frost. This collection includes 





20 gor. a octizs, 2s follows: 
Bright Purp Shrimp Pink 
hey Orange Sulphur Yellow Cordial 
Deep Flesh Imon Rose Canary Yellow 
aenter a Blush Pink 
wont 
Ruby we Crimesn 


Deep Rose knd 6 Others 
These se Seeds—20 Colors in pkt. ae eee, 
10c; 3 pkts., 25c; 8 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 
(233 varieties in natural col- 
ors), of Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses and Peren- 
nials, sent with every order or free on request. 


F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 














New! Useful everywhere! Extra 
large, handsome flashlight. Three 


Seay 
trust 
SEEDCO. Dept. 8-1 Lancaster, Pe. 


| . Walsh Garden Tractor 


A's For Gesdenere, 4" oe all Suburbanites 
Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
\ si Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 
» auf. iN SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Ra ab New Improved Models—Catalog Free 


oie Walsh Tractor Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW R ROSES, GRAPES, 


SHRUBS, 2st Pos 
able. Plant Hubbard’ ’s vigorous rooted 


stock and save money. Write today for 
free catalogue. 


T.S.RUBBARD CO.,Box 14,Fredonia,w.Y. SO 


Appre TREES 3 






















uel 








TENN. TENN, HURSERY CO. 0., ‘Bex es 


Berries, Roses, Flowering | 


the trip to Ashford one of the out- 
standing features of your itinerary. 
Rainier’s glacial system, the most 
extensive in all America, is readily 
accessible, and it is this fact that at- 
tracts thrill seekers up its ice-ribbed 
sides every summer to indulge in 
invigorating alpine sports. Just be- 
low the ice fields are luxuriant mead- 
ows, where one may wade knee-deep 
in miles of wild flower gardens. 


Hood River Valley Included in 
Itinerary 

Our party will return from Rainier 
to Tacoma for dinner and sightseeing. 
That evening we will board a Special 
Union Pacific train for Portland, ar- 
riving early Friday morning. From 
the train the entire party will be 
transferred to buses for a complete 
tour over the famous Columbia River 
Highway, passing beautiful Multno- 
mah and Horsetail Falls, Cascade 
Locks, the window tunnel at Mitchell’s 
Point, and on to Hood River, with a 
loop trip into famous Hood River 
Valley, visiting countless acres of 
noted orchard lands where the apple 
is king. «Much of Oregon is a pre- 
mier fruit, berry and vegetable coun- 
try; in eastern Oregon, prunes, 
cherries, apples, pears, peaches are 
dominant; and toward the West are 
found the finest Maraschino cherries. 
The Hood River country is also noted 
for its herries and pears, Con- 
veniently located packing plants, can- 
neries, dehydration, preserving and 
pickling plants afford a ready market 
for crops. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Imperial Valley 

Our journey now takes us south 
from Portland to San Francisco, via 
the Southern Pacific, with a stop at 
Medford, Ore., to visit the fine cherry, 
pear and apple orchards. The next 
stop is for a bit of interesting sight- 
seeing at Oakland; then we cross the 
great bay to San Francisco, where 
motor cars will pick up the party for 
a trip through Palo Alto (home of 
President Hoover), Stanford. Univer- 
sity and the Santa Clara Valley, pro- 
ducer of the famous Santa Clara 
prunes. There will be plenty of time 
for sightseeing in fascinating San 
Francisco; and of course everybody 
will want to see Chinatown, which has 
been arranged. 
Our Special train goes southward 
to beautiful Del Monte on Monterey 
Bay, where a day will be devoted to 
the wonderful 17-mile drive, including 
Carmel and Old Carmel Mission, and 
to exploring the historic Spanish- 
American city of Monterey, once the 
capital of Spain, then of Mexico in 
what is now the United States. 
Next we speed on to Los Angeles, 
to visit the famous beaches, Holly- 
wood, and the homes of celebrated 
screen stars, Catalina Island and the 
many other attractions of California’s 
magic city.. One of the most popular 
excursions will be the Orange Empire 
Trolley trip through California’s ci- 
trus fruit kingdom. This is a most re- 
markable one-day sightseeing trip, 
covering 150 miles and traversing the 
greatest orange growing section in 
the world. En route you will pass 
through thé famous gardens and or- 
chards of San Gabriel Valley, many 
prolific citrus groves and vineyards, 
and mountain valley scenes of great 
charm. A stop is provided for in- 
spection of the magnificent Mission 
Inn at Riverside. On the return trip, 
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the trail leads through San Bernardi- 





FRUIT GROWERS IN TOUR OF 
NORTHWEST 


From 
Page 6 


no, “Home of the National Orange 
Show,” and Colton, where pre-cooling 
plants for fruits are located. En 
route to Los Angeles, the party will 
detrain at Redlands, for a drive to 
Smiley Heights, which affords a won- 
derful view of the coastal plains and 
many adjacent cities, with the back- 
drop of high mountains. 


Another most interesting visit be- | 
fore the tour leaves the Golden State 


is that to sunny Imperial. Valley. 
This valley, a desert 25 years ago, is 
now one of the world’s best known 
fruit. and vegetable sections, noted 
especially for its cantaloupes. Fields 
of lettuce are grown the year round, 
peas are picked in December and 
grapes are shipped in June. Winter 
strawberries are abundant—aspar- 
agus is packed in February and, sur- 
prising as it may seem, 3000 acres 
are devoted annually to cotton grow- 
ing. Imperial Valley grapefruit is 
unexcelled in texture and flavor. This 
side trip will, without doubt, prove 
one of the most interesting of the 
entire tour from an educational view- 
point. 


Homeward Bound 


Upon return from the Imperiai | 
Valley, we again board a Southern | 


Pacific Special and depart for El 
Paso, Tex., en route to Chicago. At 
El Paso, the members of the AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER’S Tour will have 
an entire afternoon for sightseeing. 


Motor cars will meet the train to take | 


us around the metropolis of the Old 
Southwest and, as a fitting climax, 
will cross the International Bridge 
for a few hours in the picturesque 
Old Mexican city of Juarez. Here, 
quaint dress and customs, adobe 
houses and flower decked patios will 
delight the most curious. And of 
course, a stop will be made at the 
famous bull ring. 

And then, perhaps tired but cer- 
tainly happy, we board our Special at 
El Paso for Kansas City and continue 


thence over The Milwaukee Road to | 


Chicago—and home. 

A glorious trip through a glorious 
country with congenial companions on 
pleasure bent. Not a one but will 
say upon return: “A ripping time 
was had by all.” Don’t miss this 
marvelous 16-day trip. Until you 
have seen the scenic and commercial 
wonders that this tour affords, you 
have not seen your own United States. 
We shall tell you more about the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S Wonder 
Tour in later issues. 





British Apple Order Expires 

The special certificate issued to 
meet the British ban on American 
apples is no longer required at ports 
of export on shipments of apples to 
Great Britain, as the British apple 
order expired November 15. 

The use of the Export Form Cer- 
tificate will be continued, however, the 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced, on the same basis as hereto- 
fore. The Export Form will not be 
issued on Unclassified lots which show 
worms or open worm-holes in excess 
of the tolerance for U.S. No.1. Low- 
grade apples, which could not be ex- 
ported to Great Britain during the 
period the quarantine order was in 
effect, can now be exported, provided 
the apples meet the requirement as to 
freedom from spray residue and 
worms, with no tolerance for apple 
maggot or maggot injury. 
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OL SPRAY 


FOR DORMANT 
CONTROL OF 
INSECT PESTS 


For best results against San Jose 
Scale, Leaf Roller, EuropeanRed 
Mite, Pear Psylla, Peach Cottony 
Scale and Aphis, spray your trees 
with KLEENUuP...the proven Oil 
Spray for dormant and delayed 
dormant work. Used by out- 
standing growers everywhere. 
Highly effective. Mixes readily 
with hard or soft water ...com- 
bines easily with Lime-Sulphur, 
Bordeaux or Nicotine Sulphate. 
Agreeabletouse...no burning of 
hands or face. Always uniform in 
quality. Very economical, 
Spray Bulletin Frees 

Tells you how to get better pest 
control and grow better fruit at 
less cost. Write fora copy. « 








CALIFORNIA 
| SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


204 Franklin Street 
New York 


E. St. Louis, Illinois 
Berkeley, California 


Kt EF SPRAY 
eantlatlaslerle) ce acciel tas 





baw 
SCIENTIFIC 
DEST CONTROL 














EFFECTIVE SPRAYING 


Made Easier by using 
the Todd Perfection 





Postpaid 
$3.00 











HOSE SWIVEL———> 
New labor, time and temper-saving 
device for use between hose- 
coupling and spray gun. 
Allows free motion of gun 
in any direction, Wose cannot kink! The 
stuffing box joint cannot leak under high- 
est pressure. Very compact, light in weight. 
Users say lessened muscular effort pays for 
swivel in day's use. Used by many State 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental 
Stations. Fruit growers’ supply dealers 
write for proposition. 


A.B. TODD & CO. 
VERMILION, OHIO 









Dept. A 

















A Powerful Tractor for Small 
Farms, Gardeners, Florists, Nurse- pti 
Sy tGrowers & Poultrymenf 


H.P. Engine 
Gives bd Vin for ad 
work, Rugged and Reliable. ff 
CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for Illustrated 
Catalog and ‘sy Payment Plan D 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. 


Pa. NewYork,N.Y. 


Minn. 
"R21t Come Aves _ 245 Chestect St, 





208 Cedar St. 








FREE TO FRUIT GROWERS 


The C . un iaerses © 

cut, are sending free to fruit growers two oo tng neo 

The Soil and Its Tillag a and the Clark ‘‘Cutaway’* 
Catalog of disk a dbnay- and plows. The first book con- 
tains much valuable information about modern farming 
methods ;it tells how - get bigger and better crops with less 
time, labor and mone; 

The Clark “Cutaway”? Catalog describes the ‘‘Cuta- 
way’’ line of disk harrows from the Baby Cultivator and 
One Horse Harrow to the Double Action Tractor Harrows. 
It tells about special machines for special work such as the 
Bush & Bog Plow and Harrow, Orchard Plows ,S' —— Action 
Extension Harrows, Smoothing Harrows, and o The 
catalog also explains why disks: ber edges FORGED sharp, 
a feature found only on Cc y’” barrows, 

sharp and do paemesten, break or ae 

Send for these tw YRARROW tal willdo. Ad- 
dress THE CUTAWAY HARR COMPANY. 127 Main 
Street, Higganum, 
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APPLE SALES AID 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


While 


agricultural 
crops have been injuriously affected 
by the general depression of the last 
year, the apple has stepped into the 
spotlight as an alleviator of some of 


most — other 


the ills of unemployment. During 
National Apple Week the New York 
committee asked the authorities of 
that city to waive the city license re- 
quirements and to permit the unem- 
ployed to sell apples on the streets. 
As a result, several thousand men.and 
women, otherwise unemployed, were 
enabled to set themselves up in 
business as apple distributors. 

The plan apparently touched a 
responsive chord in the hearts of the 
New York people, as the same plan 
has in all other cities where it has 
been put into operation. 

At the present time in nearly every 
city of the United States on every 
busy corner and near the entrances 
of buildings where the in and out 
flow of men and women is fairly con- 
stant, an apple stand has been es- 
tablished. This “stand” consists of 
from one to five boxes of apples, with 
a sign conspicuously displayed urging 
the purchase of an apple, at the usual 
price of five cents, to help the unem- 
ployed. 

In Chicago, by order of the mayor, 
permission to dispose of apples on the 
sidewalks was limited to ex-service 
men. 

One curious result observed from 
this emergency relief plan is a no- 








ticeable increase in sales of apples 
from the established fruit stands and 
grocery stores. This is attributed to 
the psychological effect of the sight 
of numerous pedestrians on the 
streets everywhere munching apples, 
and being observed by as many wom- 
en on their shopping trips. The af- 
ternoon .purchases of these house- 
keepers are more apt than not to in- 
clude apples for the evening meal. 

While no accurate figures can be 
obtained at the present time as to 
the volume of apples entering into 
consumption through this new and 
apparently popular outlet, the quan- 
tity is by no means insignificant. 

That the apple industry as a whole 
will reap benefit from this “emer- 
gency relief plan,” both in this and 
in future years, appears to be cer- 
tain, and the consumption of apples, 
which has shown a healthy increase 
over the past 10 years, will make an 
even larger increase during this pe- 
riod of depression. 

The Louisiana orange growers are 
attempting .to utilize a similar plan 
in the city of New Orleans in the sale 
ef Louisiana oranges. The unem- 
ployment bureau and the association 
of commerce of New Orleans are now 
co-operating with the local trade to 
that purpose. The orange, however, 
is under 'a handicap as compared with 
the apple, not being so readily 
adapted to being eaten out of hand. 








ARRANGE TO TAKE PART IN THE 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER TOUR 
Send This Coupon for Information 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





GENTLEMEN: Without obligation to me please send full particulars 
concerning the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER TOUR. 

8 BIE SAP ge ee tenn NEST 7 Sp et ai SNe aD 
ADDRESS.. 
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Performance 





SOFT spots in the orchard — but spraying continues. All- 
weather traction of the “Caterpillar” Tractor keeps the rig 
moving at desired speed — and pests meet their doom on the 
appointed hour. 3 

A high, damp cover crop to chop in—to guard precious 
moisture and fertility. The broad tracks grip tightly — they 
enforce ample power without wasteful slippage, to complete 
the job right on time. 

Robber weeds peep through in loose, sandy soil — before 
they steal crop food or water, the “Caterpillar” Tractor sub- 
dues them by wide swaths. For a “Caterpillar” fears no foot- 
ing — not even loose sand or soft mud. And its tracks ride 
lightly — no harmful packing. 

Heavy implements to pull — tough soils to lick — a strenu- 
ous schedule to handle. But rugged “Caterpillar” Tractors 
are built to face the worst and stay on the job. 

The “Caterpillar” orchardist farms to schedule. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


{E ly CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. | 
REO.USe PAT. OFFS (or address nearest dealer) 
T R A Cc T re) g Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type 


Tractor profitably on my farm? Size of farm 





Chief crop 





Power now used 





Name 


Address 



















People who plant Green's products 
don’t worry about results. Every 
tree, every flower and every shrub in 
Green’s new catalog has passed the 
experimental stage—proved itself 
worthy of Green’s endorsement. 
Fifty years of experience in develop- 
ing and producing the finest in grow- 
ing things have made Green-grown 
products nationally famous. They 
guarantee results. 

PLANTING GUIDE SENT FREE 
Green’s new catalog is distinctly dif- 
ferent. It’s illustrated in Nature’s 
colors—tells how to build a rock 
garden, how to plant and care for 
the various trees, shrubs, fruits and 
It explains in detail our 
Free Landscape Service. Send for 
your copy y- 


= CASH DISCOUNT FOR 
EARLY ORDERS 
Buy Direct—Save Half 


GREEN’S 
NURSERY COMPANY 
71 Green St., Rochester, 

N. Y. 


NURSERYMEN FOR OVER 50 YEARS 









ee 
job, when - know the BEST way 
to cut and fit 24 types of joints, 
shown in de ay Diagrams. 


soon teach you to do carpentry 
like an expert. 
A Real Help in the ere 
It is amazing how much practical 
information is packed into 32 pages! = how to plan a 
work-shop . . . gives lists of tools 
bench machines . . . and shows how to bul 
or bench, saw-horses, tool box and wall cabii 
Also tells where to ‘obtain job plans to build 300 things for 
home, garden, farm, etc. Book costs a ay worth dollars 
to every tool user. Just send 10c to E. ‘ATKINS and 
Company, 411 S. illinois St., TAAL Indiana. 
(“The Silver Steel Saw People.”) 


Berry Boxes and Crates 


made up or in the k. d. 
American quart berry 
baskets. Climax 
Grape and 
Peach baskets, 
Till or Repack- 
ing baskets, 
Plant Boxesg# 
and Veneer Tree 
Protectors. Circular with 
prices on request. Special prices in carload 
lots. Liberal discounts on early orders. 


Sheboygan Fruit Box Co. Sheboygan, Wis. 


















hd ee 


Earliest Tomato: 


oaes bog to be had oy rice 
but to ineroduce J — "s Qu: eeds 

wall eona’s y pkt. of this Tomato and manber "Cesrot. 

Le , Onion, Radish, Superb a. Garden — 

Giant Zinnias ‘and Ru postage ain a if 

will enclose 10c coin to pay cots FREE my 


A coupon entitling you to aworth of of 

free with each collection. 

colored catalog is < of bargains 1 -y aa “plants = 
shrubs and is sent free. Man w seeds free. 

3. W. JUNG SEED CO., Farm ig RANDOLPH, wis. 








Farquhar Cider Presses 


Built in sizes up to 400 barrels 


Ask about the Hammermill Pulper, Rota- 
ry Cider Strainer, Quick Drain Racks, etc. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, Box 103, YORK, PA. 














Me * PULLETS - fone 
: snes ate 
~ Mary Maude Farms, Box 75 Portiand, Ind. 
80 BREEDS Sastsrtsests.dtrct 
Fowls, eggs, rience, chicks, tay Vaniabe 100 
W.A. Weber Co. Box Mankato, Minn 
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plant boy or girl can operate—thousands thousands in wee! Write for 
GHSON BOLENG hut: C0. or Wottenes Ws" Catalog. 


photos and clear instructions will 


pate sutalie } 


CHATS WITH THE FRUIT 


| GROWER'’S WIFE 


The Business of Home-Making 

In many ways the business of 
home-making is the most important 
one in the world. To carry it on suc- 
cessfully requires no less thought, 
study and work than the merchant or 
mechanic gives to his business. Suc- 
cess is well repaid; failure brings 
wretchedness. The successful home- 
maker has well-fed, well-kept, well- 
trained children and a husband who 
is able to do his work and earn the 
money needed to pay the expenses of 
the home. 

The smaller the amount of money 
on which the home must be run and 
food bought, the greater is the need 
for wisdom and skill in management. 
Many women are compelled to man- 
age with the smallest possible 
| amount. Economizing on food is a 

most dangerous thing, unless the 
| housekeeper has an understanding of 
| food values. She must know what 





— | foods are necessary for the health 


of her family and be able to decide 
| where it is wise and safe to cut. 


We put coal, gas and other fuel 
into an engine so it can have the 
power to work. We must feed our 
bodies in the same way, if our mus- 
| eles are to do the work that we wish 
| them to do. But food is not needed to 
supply energy only. The body is being 
constantly worn out, and it requires 
various kinds of food to repair these 
worn-out parts, so that weak places 
are not left in the body for disease 
germs to grow which may bring wast- 
ing diseases or, at best, leave the 
body worn out and old when it should 
| still be young and strong. 








Providing the Proper Foods 


The following classes of food give 
the greatest amount of energy for 
the money, and must be used in large 
quantities by the housekeeper who 
wishes to feed her family well for a 
small arzount of money: Cereals, 
such as flour, macaroni, etc., oatmeal, 
cornmeal, rice, etc.; legumes, includ- 
ing all kinds of beans and peas, also 
lentils and peanuts; cheaper forms of 
fat, such as lard, oleo, peanut oil, 
cottonseed oil, etc. 

These alone would make a cheap 
diet, but not a complete one. Foods 
that furnish more protein must be 
added for building and repairing the 
body, also those that furnish the 
mineral elements necessary for a 
healthy body. 
| Milk is the best high protein food 
| for children. When milk is skimmed, 
the fat is removed, but the protein 
and minerals remain, so that it is 
still a very valuable food. Children 
should drink plenty of good milk. 
One quart is required per day for 
each child under two years, one and 
one-half pints for a child two t6 five 
years, one pint at least for a child up 
to full growth. Children deprived of 
sufficient milk often contract rickets. 
Milk furnishes lime for bones. 

Eggs are the next best protein food 
for children and should be used freely 
when they are cheap. Young chil- 
dren may be given an egg one day 
and meat—a very small quantity— 
the next day. 

For grown-ups, protein foods can 
be bought more economically. Amer- 
ican brick cheese, cottage cheese and 
eggs are fairly cheap protein food. 
They are easily digested and can be 








made into many tasty and appetizing 


dishes. Cottage cheese is often the 
first food an invalid is given. 


Vegetables and fruits are neces- 
sary to maintain a healthy body. 
Sailors and others deprived of these 
foods contract deficiency diseases, 
such as scurvy. In the winter when 
there are no fruits in season and 
green vegetables are expensive, 
canned fruits and winter vegetables, 
such as cabbage, turnips, carrots, 
celery and onions, can be turned into 
tasty morsels. Cabbage is especially 
rich in vitamines, and doctors advise 
that raw cabbage be eaten at least 
three times a week. Milk, also, is 
rich in minerals and vitamines. 


A great preventive of strain and 
fatigue is the practice of sitting down 
to many household tasks. A high 
stool can be used when washing 
dishes, peeling vegetables, preparing 
pastry, ironing, and many other tasks. 
When sitting, a great deal of strain 
is removed from the feet and ab- 
domen of the worker. This permits 
the worker to give more energy to 
the task, which results in quicker and 
better work and makes it seem less 
like drudgery. 


One way of making the kitchen at- 
tractive and tidy in appearance is to 
bring harmony into it—as with our- 
selves—the house in which our soul 
dwells. In many kitchens, no two pots 
or utensils are the same shape or 
color. If some mixing bowls are yel- 
low, all should be yellow. These can 
be bought in sets of various sizes, 
with attractive designs and colors. 
Choose all kettles of the same mater- 
ial—either aluminum or the same 
color of enamel. Aluminum,-if prop- 
erly cared for, looks new longer than 
enamel, as the latter chips off. A 
harmonious row of utensils adds 
much to the attractive appearance of 
a pantry shelf. 





Cereal Dishes for Lunch Or Supper |. 


Farina With Dates 


1 cup farina, 4 cups water, % pound 
dates, 2 teaspoons salt. 

Cook farina in double boiler or a fire- 
less cooker; 15 minutes before serving 
add the dates, washed and stoned. Seed- 
less raisins and figs may he substituted 
for the dates. 


Oatmeal and Potatoes 


% cup oatmeal, 1 onion, 1 lb. potatoes 
(3 or 4), 6 cups boiling water, sprig of 
parsley. 

Add oatmeal to boiling salted water and 
cook 1% hours. Add potatoes cut in 
cubes and boil % hour longer. Fry onion 
until brown in drippings, lard or suet— 
or butter—and add this to the mixture 
along with the chopped parsley or any 
other seasoning desired. Left over oat- 
meal mush may be used for this dish. 


Rice With Lentils 


1 cup rice, % cup lentils, 1 onion, 1% 
teaspoons salt, parsley, celery, etc. 

Cook lentils, starting with cold water 
after properly washing, until tender. 
Half an hour before serving add rice. 
Fry onion chopped fine and green flavor- 
ings—celery, parsley, etc.—add to the 
rice and lentils and serve. Navy beans 
or any other legume may be used and 
any other cereal than rice may be sub- 


stituted. 
Baked Lima Beans 


1 Ib. lima beans, % cup brown sugar, 
¥% lb. bacon or ham hocks to flavor. 

After the lima beans have been par- 
tially cooked, mix in brown sugar and 
cover with strips of bacon or ham hocks. 
Bake in oven until tender. There is much 
food value in this dish. Lima beans con- 
tain about 47 per cent of alkaline ash con- 
tent. This recipe serves about six large 
portions. 
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SHAW rractor 
Pays for it ltself! 


- The SHAW plows; 
eultivates, seeds, 











SET of DISHES 
FOR SELLING ONLY 
30 Pkts.of Seeds 


ler, Colonial style 31- 
handsomely decorated 


Rose or Lucky Bird; 
or 42-Pc. AirplaneSet 


a 
to plan in our catalog Send 


w . 

17-Pe. set, for 
on: 
ict Wares 








The FIRST Power Sprayer 
was made by 


“FRIEND” 


OVER 30 years ago the originators of ’ 

‘Friend’ Mfg. Co. began their work 

benefit the fruit grower. 

Tran made the first power sprayer, the spra- 
Mn and many other essentials for the fruit 


THROUGHOUT the years “‘Friend’* has devel- 
oped and improved—and now ‘‘Friends’”’ are 
used by all successful growers. 





























iL CLERKS Me 
WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Railway Mail Clerks, Carriers, gg wn Fs) 








PENNSYI\ ANTA 


35.00 


Re OROn, | 


BATH 
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THIS FRUIT WASHING 


QUESTION [2:27 


many years exported a considerable 
proportion of its crop, especially Al- 
bemarle Pippins and York Imperials. 
A large part of this export volume goes 
to the British Isles, but considerable 
volume also goes to the continent. 
This section has led the East in the 
use of the dry type of cleaning equip- 
ment, including the cloth wipers and 
brush polishers. During the past few 
years, a large part of the crop has 
been cleaned and its appearance im- 
proved by the use of this type of 
equipment. The 1930 season with its 
excessively dry summer caused the 
individual fruits to be small, and, as 
the weather was favorable to cod- 
ling moth development, the residue 
situation was aggravated. 


It was apparent in August that 
washing might be necessary, and 
meetings of growers, fruit buyers and 
shippers were held with the extension 
and experiment station men. The 
situation was carefully considered and 
about 40 commercial fruit washers of 
various types were put into use. The 
Byrd orchards, among the largest in 
the East, led the Virginia section in 
the installation of commercial wash- 
ing equipment. A large proportion 
of the crop in this area is packed 
through co-operative packing houses. 
This fact made it comparatively easy 
to install washers, as the cost was 
distributed among a large number of 
growers, and the packing houses are 
well equipped with electrical power, 
water supply for rinsing and other 
conditions for efficient washing. 

In addition to the spray residue, in 
many cases there was a coating of 
dust on the fruit, occasioned by cul- 
tivation and hauling conditions at 
harvest time that also had to be re- 
moved. A further complication was 
“specking”’ following leaf hopper in- 
festation, a condition that is common 
in excessively dry falls. As all of 
these materials were removed in the 
washing process, it was really a three- 
in-one clean-up, 

The European embargo against 
the lower grades of fruit, while it 
appeared to work a hardship at the 
time, seemed to create a demand for 
the better grades of fruit, and the 
clean, bright fruit going from the 
Shenandoah section was well re- 
ceived abroad. The market and de- 
mand remained good. While con- 
siderable confusion existed in the 
early part of the harvest season 
while the washing equipment was 
being installed and put into opera- 
tion, the growers in these areas are 
now well satisfied with the washing 
process and convinced of its value 
from the standpoint of better pack- 
ing and increased market value of 
the clean fruit. 

The American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
among the largest handlers of fruit 
and vegetables in the United States, 
installed five warehouse models of 
washers in their packing plants in the 
Shenandoah-Cumberland section. 
They have had years of experience 
in the use of the washing process in 
the Pacific Northwest and were con- 
vinced of its value in putting up 
their high quality pack. 


New Jersey a Pioneer in Fruit 
Washing in the East 

As pointed out in the first article 
of this series, southern New Jersey 
was the first territory in the East to 
install commercial washers in 1927. 
Additional units have been added 
each year, and 1930 showed the 


washing practice becoming quite gen- 
eral in this section. 

Much of the volume of fruit in this 
area is shipped out by truck to the 
nearby cities and the washing opera- 
tion has been almost entirely an in- 
dividual grower proposition. .The 
apple harvest begins in mid-summer 
with the early varieties and continues 
through the season. This allows a 
considerable volume to be washed 
over the smaller capacity growers’ 
model washers. In this section the 
tender varieties, such as Star and 
Yellow Transparent, are washed suc- 
cessfully, showing the adaptability 
of the process to all apple varieties. 


Apple Maggot Enters the Picture in 
New York 


The apple maggot or railroad- 
worm has long been a major apple 
pest in some of the northern fruit 
producing areas. It has become much 
more serious in some of the lake 
States the past few seasons, and a 
comprehensive set of control experi- 
ments was started in New York in 
1930. Headquarters for this work 
are at Poughkeepsie. Some of the 
experimental blocks were in the Hud- 
son Valley, others in the Lake Cham- 
plain section. 


It was realized at the outset that 
late summer sprays might leave a 
residue that would require the use of 
washers. After the late spray ap- 
plications were made, samples were 
taken from. the different plats and 
analyses made to determine the 
amount of residue. These tests 
showed the probable need of wash- 
ing, and a warehouse model washer 
was installed in the packing house of 
the Clintondale Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Clintondale, N. Y. While some 
of these residues were unusually 
heavy, they were all brought well be- 
low the export tolerance in the wash- 
ing operation. 

Early in September there were in- 
dications that washing might be nec- 
essary in western New Yerk, but 
later analyses of representative sam- 
ples of fruit showed that most of it 
would pass the domestic tolerance. 


Southwestern Section in Trouble 
Late in Season 


The Missouri River Valley section, 
including southeastern Nebraska, 
northeastern Kansas and northwest- 
ern Missouri, with the production 
centering around St. Joseph, Mo., 
harvested only a partial crop in 
1930. Some washing equipment had 
been used in previous seasons and 
the need of additional equipment in 
1930 was not realized until too late 
to secure and install it. Other meth- 
ods of removing residue were at- 
tempted but with indifferent success. 

Most of the production in this 
section is in large individual or com- 
pany holdings with modern packing 
houses and favorable conditions for 
installation and use of washers. In- 
dications are that a majority of these 
houses will be equipped to put out 
thoroughly clean fruit in the future. 


Methods and Materials Used in 1930 


With the benefit of several years 
of experience in the Northwest, it 
was a simple matter to adapt wash- 
ing methods to eastern conditions. 
With a generally lighter residue than 
is common in the Coast sections, acid 
solutions of from only one-third to 


(To next page) 
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The natural demand of | 


APPLE 


TREES 
is for CHILEAN : 


the Natural Nitrate 


PPLE trees respond quickly to fertilization 

with natural nitrate. Hundreds of tests prove 

it year after year. Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the 

one natural nitrate fertilizer. Nature made it...and 
Nature made it the best there is. 































































New Bag: Lowest Price 


Now is the time to plan for early spring applica- 
tion to insure a good set and a healthy, profitable 
yield. Make no mistake. Use Chilean, the natural 
nitrate. Now for your greater convenience it comes 
in the new 100 lb. bag, the bag without a backache. 
The price is lower than in 25 years, combining 
economy with convenience. You can’t afford not 
to use it. 


Chilean Nitrate, due to its natural origin, 
contains rare elements—iodine, boron and 
magnesium. Each of these elements gives 
it plus value, for each is an important plant 
food in itself. Chilean isn’t just nitrogen 
.-.it isa super-nitrate... Nitrogen PLUS. 


Your dealer has a good supply. But order early to 
make sure to have your Chilean just when your 
trees want it most. It is supplied in two forms— 
standard Chilean (crystallized) and Champion 
brand (granulated). Ask for “Chilean,” the natural 
nitrate. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





In writing for literature or information, please refer to Ad No. C-36 










letters, 15 cents per word, including name an 
less than 24 words. 





THE CURB MARKET 


RATES: Per word, for Classified yc pt in ere bid rade eon pued capital 


‘cepted as 


(Minimum cost $3. $0.) *SISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS, of 


type matter only (no illustrations, trade-marks, etc.) set wholly in our type, $19. 60° per 


inch, cash with order. 


No Display Advertisement of less than 1-2 inch will be accepted. 


Maximum size one-fourth page (12 1-2inchss). Orders may be sent direct, or through 


any recognized advertising agency. 


PRUNING 
OLD APPLE TREES 


The accompanying photographs 
show a tree in an old apple orchard 
before and after pruning. Before the 





AGENTS WANTED 


INSTRUCTION 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS! I'LL SHOW YOU HOW TO 
make $15 profit a day. Plan successfully operated 





by hundreds. No capital required. I furnish every- 

thing. Write for free particulars. ALBERT MILLS, 

8902 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

RAISE RABBITS, PIGEONS, GUINEA PIGS. 
Good market. Stock Supplied. Catalogue 10c. 


L, Tiffin, Ohio. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Houck’s, Box 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY—MEN—WOMEN, - 
qualify for steady Government Positions; $100-$256 
month; Common education; No Gov’t experience re- 
quired; Vacations with pay; many needed soon. Write, 
Instruction Bureau, 259, St. Louis, Mo. quickly. 





MAIL CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE CLERKS. $1700 
to $2300 year. Steady work. Men 18-45, Many 
February Examinations. Particulars free. Write im- 


mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept, W63, Rochester, 


N. ¥ 








NEW BLAKEMORE STRAWBERRY—THE WONDER 

berry of them all, highly recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, We have pure stock: 25, 85c; 50, 
$1.10; 100, $2.00. Mastodon Everbearing—The greatest 
everbearer out. 25, $1.00; 56, $1.75; 100, $3.00. Great 
Youngberry—This berry is a cross of Austin Dewberry 


and Loganberry; has flavor of Red Raspberry; wonder- 
ful fruit, makes big yields; clear $500.00 per acre. 
Dozen, $2. 50; 25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100, $10.00, Best 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


buy “— All post paid. 
J. Judsonia, Ark. 


Bauer, Lock Box 168, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD MONEY WANTED—WILL PAY FIFTY DOL- 

lars for nickel of 1913 with Liberty head, (no 
Buffalo). We pay cash premiums for all rare coins. 
Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit 
to you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 546, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
CASH FOR GOLD TEETH. HIGHEST PRICES. 

Information free. Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Box 
68V, Fort Worth, Texas, 




















PACKAGE BEES, WITH YOUNG ITALIAN 4 7 
Queens. Spring Delivery—-F. _0. B. 2 Ibs. —$3. 25 ; ap a yO  Rivwen dag, 
3 Ibs.—$3.75. Large orders discounted. Satisfaction pears, cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. 


Guaranteed. Overbey Apiaries, Opelousas, La. 

BEES FOR ORCHARDS; PRICE LIST FREE. 
Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, La. . 

PURE ITALIAN BEES. GENTLE AND VIGOROUS: 
Shipped in 2 and 3 Ib. Special packages for the 

fruit grower, with queens. Prices reasonable. Write 

Shaw & Ramsey, Loreauville, La. 

BEES FOR ORCHARDS. THE FRUIT GROWERS 
should use one strong colony of bees to each acre 

of orchard. Get our hard-time prices. The Mangham 

Apiaries Co., Mangham, La. 


DOGS 


FOR SALE—20 CHOICE SELECT COONHOUNDS 
ag trial, Kevil Kentucky Kennel, B212, 
Kevi ¥ 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING BRINGS PROFIT IN 
South Alabama and West Florida, Early truck and 
fruit crops, dairying, poultry raising on rich soils, 
where long growing season, ample rainfall and health- 
ful climate offer greatest possibilities. Land prices 
reasonable. Address B. Michelson, Colonization 
Department, Frisco Railroad, 564 Frisco Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
FOR SALE—80 ACRE ORCHARD NEAR TOWN, 
1500 choice varieties of APPLE trees in bearing. 
$500 dowy payment and terms. Mught lease. T. W. 
Campbell, Dixon, Mo. 
































FREE catalog. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 101, 


Cleveland, Tenn. 
WE SELL ON THE CREDIT PLAN. BEST VA- 
rieties. Apple, Peach Trees low as 5c. Grapevines, 
8c. Shrubs 10c. LEvergreens, 25c. Seeds, Bulbs, etc. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 501, Rogers, Arkansas. 
16 VARIETIES MOST PROFITABLE STRAWBER- 
ries $3.00, 1000 up, including Mastodon Everbearers, 
Premier, Red Gold and the new wonderful Blakemore. 
Latham largest red Raspberry, Black Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Trees, Bulbs, Asparagus, Shrubs. 











Highest Quality guaranteed. Catalog free. West- 
hauser Nurseries, Sawyer, Michigan. (R3). 
500 LBS, CATALPA SPECIOSA SEED, 100,000 


Dunlap and Aroma strawberry plants; also grafts, 
seedlings, and cuttings. Full line nursery stock. 
Schroeder Nursery, Farina, Ill. 





REAL BARGAINS IN FIRST CLASS NURSERY 
Stock, Prepaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free 
Catalog. Ozark Nursery, Rogers, Arkansas. 





“STRAWBERRY PLANTS. VIGOROUS, HARDY 

northern grown. Large root system. Thirty varieties. 
Satisfied customers, Write for price list. Howard 
Strawberry Fields, Brodhead, Wis. 


WANTED—EVERY FARMER, HOME AND MAR- 

ket gardener to have our free catalog of frostproof 
cabbage and other vegetable plants, also free seed offer. 
Write today. Omega Plant Co., Omega, Ga. 


NEW “CHIEF’’ RED RASPBERRY, AND BLAKE- 

more strawberry. 1000 strawberry plants as_low as 
$3.25. South Michigan Nursery (R2) New Buffalo, 
Michigan. 











PROFIT IN FRUIT RAISING IN FAMOUS OZARK 

region of Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas. 
Exceptional market conditions move thousands of car- 
loads fruit and truck crops annually. Rich gravelly 
soils, abundant rainfall, mild winters, early spring 


assure returns. Good dairy and poultry section. 
Healthful climate. Good living conditions. Address 
Michelson,. Colonization Department, Frisco 


Railroad, 563 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS OR BUSINESS EVERYWHERE, 
: agg > sya National Brokers, 2513 Lakewood, De- 
rol ch 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. ©. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING FARM 
or unimproved land for sale. Give cash price. John 
Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 




















POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS—BIG DISCOUNT NOW. 

Shipped C. O. D. anywhere. Guaranteed to live 
and outlay others. Egg-bred 30 years—laying con- 
test records to 334 eggs. Thousands of satisfied cus- 





tomers. Laying hens, 8 week-old pullets..- Bargain 
prices. Write for free catalog and price #ist. George 
Ferris, 922 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BABY CHICKS, 20 VARIETIES, 7c UP. WORLD'S 

Record 351 egg ROP. breeding. Free catalog. 10 
chicks FREE on early orders. Beckmann Hatchery, 
Box 57Q, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


PRINTING 


OUR SPECIALTY PRINTING LETTERHEADS AND 
Business Cards. Write for quotation. E. T. John- 
son & Brother, 17 Federal St., Worcester, Mass. 
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THIS FRUIT WASHING QUESTION {[p.:22; 


one-half of one per cent were suffi- 
cient to reduce the residue well be- 
low the world tolerance. This lighter 
strength of hydrochloric acid sim- 
plified the rinsing process, and from 
one to two gallons of fresh rinse 
water to the bushel of fruit handled 
was found to be sufficient. The fresh 
rinse water is piped so as to strike 
the fruit just as it is leaving the rins- 
ing section. It then replenishes the 
supply in the rinsing tank. The dry- 
ing process is an important part of 
the cleaning operation, as it leaves 
the fruit in best condition for quick 
and careful sorting and packing. The 
airblast type of dryer actually blows 
the drops of water from the fruit and 
has been most generally used and is 
well adapted to most eastern condi- 
tions. 

The programs of the State horti- 
cultural societies of the 1930-31 win- 
ter season are well filled with papers 
on the various phases of fruit clean- 
ing. The experience of the past sea- 
sons will be carefully considered and 
a program for the future in each sec- 
tion will be outlined. The final paper 


of this series will discuss the future 
of fruit washing from the standpoint 
of methods and equipment. 





Coming Meetings of 
Fruit Growers 


INDIANA Horticultural Society meeting 
will be held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
January 14 to 16, 1931.—K. I. Fawcett, Sec- 
retary, Lafayette. 


NEW YORK State Horticultural Society 
seventy-sixth annual meeting will be held at 
Rochester, January 14 to 16, 1931. The East- 
ern meeting of the society will -be held at 
Poughkeepsie, January 28 to 30, 1931.—Roy P. 
McPherson, Secretary, Le Roy. 


OHIO State Horticultural Society annual 
meeting will be held at Columbus, February 
“feng 4, 1931.—F. H. Beach, Secretary, Colum- 


PENNSYLVANIA State Horticultural As- 
sociation meeting will be held in connection 
with the State Farm Products Show, Harris- 
burg, January 20 to 22, 1931.—R. H. Sudds, 
Secretary, State College. 


TENNESSEE State Horticultural Society 
meeting will be held at Nashville, January 
13 and 14, 1931.—G. M. Bentley, Secretary, 
Knozville. 


WEST VIRGINIA Horticultural Society 
thirty-eighth annual meeting will be held at 
Martinsburg, February 12 and 13, 1931.— 
Carroll R.. Miller, Secretary, Martinsburg. 
























































tree was pruned, there were many 
cross branches, and the smaller twigs 
were a tangled mass that gave al- 
most a solid blanket of foliage. This 
condition did not allow the sunlight | 


to reach the fruit and foliage. Spray- 
ing was not as effective either. 
During the dormant season the 
larger limbs were sawed off. Prun- 
ing shears were used for thinning 
out the smaller branches... The first 
season after pruning, there was a 
distinct improvement in the size and 











A little time 
spent in cleaning up the old apple 
orchard will repay the owner for 


quality of the fruit. 


his trouble—John W. 
Louisiana. 


Coleman, 





Ohio Students’ Horticultural Show 

The Students’ Horticultural Show 
of Ohio State University is to be held 
during Farmers’ Week, February 2-6, 
1931, at the university in the Horti- 
culture and Forestry building. In 
the past several years it has been 
called the Students’ Apple Show, but 
this year vegetable exhibits have been 
included and it is called the Students’ 
Horticultural Show. It is sponsored 
by the Students’ Horticultural Society, 
of Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio.—Harold C. Dickerson, Manager, 
Columbus. 






















{Kills disease 








spores and 
insect pests in- 
stantly. Covers 
fast; cutslabor; 
saves solution. 
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“SUCCESSFUL 
SPRAYING’ 


Tell us what equip- 
We 


ment you need. I 
will mail you valuable nc. 
book; 128 pages, Dept. 57 


pictures. 


















ve 
garden bucket type to immense “central 
station” units—in every one, greatest capacity, highest 
ont te utmost economy, longest life per dollar in- 
vested—plus 50 years successful sprayer building ex- 
perience. Before you buy any pores apeaaet it will 


& PLANTER DIV. 
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Mansfield, Ohio a 

















Index to Advertisements 


The concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give _—— t and te geen f service to 
the e fruit grower. Most of 
them issue ie that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is te 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the address 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, and that you state in your letter: 
“I read Your Advertisement in AM 5 
CAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE.” 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE MORE PROFITABLE 


PACKAGE {;2", 


sumer. We are pleased to state that 
the packers are sharing in extra 
profits on both these packs. They are 
justly deserving of their rewards for 
an application of intelligent mer- 
chandising, careful grading and for 
packing their apples in containers 
most acceptable to consumers. 


Package Must Appeal to Consumer 


These are two containers so far 
found “On the Trail of the More 
Profitable Package” and are well 
worth consideration. However, let us 
discuss them a little further in an 
endeavor to learn why they are prov- 
ing of profit to their users. You will 
observe the smaller apples are retail- 
ing at $5 per bushel while the larger 
apples are retailing at $4.67 per 
bushel. This condition exists regard- 
less of the fact that the market in 
which both packages are selling pre- 
fers, and will pay a higher price for, 
McIntosh than for Northern Spy ap- 
ples. The reason is simply because 
the smaller package is more accept- 
able to the consumer. 

Both packers have used good judg- 
ment in furnishing the buying public 
with handy consumer packages. The 
packer who furnished the smaller 
container has reached a larger outlet 
and therefore used the better judg- 
ment. His packing may have cost a 
trifle more, but, by a small increase 
in first cost, he has placed himself 
in position to realize greater profits. 
There is another reason why smaller 
packages of apples make a stronger 
appeal. When fewer apples are 
nicely displayed in an attractive con- 
tainer, the eye is not confused in its 
effort to focus on a given point. The 
beauty and appeal of apples is indi- 
vidual, not collective. A package 
containing a bushel of apples jumbled 
into a confused mass holds no par- 
ticular appeal. Nor does such a 
package make it easy to concentrate 
the vision. The public has been 
trained to expect an attractive display 
of goods and an unattractive display 
is a disappointment and is given little 
attention. 

Both these packers have given con- 
sumers the impression that they con- 
sider their fruit worthy of special at- 
tention in its preparation for market. 
They have raised the value of their 
fruit in the estimation of the public 
by the manner in which they have 
presented it. The public is accepting 
it at that value and paying accord- 
ingly. But it must be remembered 
that both packers are delivering ap- 
ples that are well up to the grade 
marked on the packages. That fact 
is assurance that valuable reputations 
are being established. 


The “Dozen” Carton 


We are pleased to introduce the 
consumer package of one dozen apples 
to the carton which is being used by 
two northwestern apple packing asso- 
ciations. Both these cartons, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, are 
beautifully printed in four colors; 
light and dark blue, red and yellow. 
That color combination permits the 
added color of green to produce a nat- 
ural effect on the apple shown on 
the “Jim Hill” carton. These car- 
tons place the well known unit of one 
dozen apples before the buying public 
in a convenient form for carrying. 
The smaller sales unit will appeal to 
city dwellers who have no room to 
keep a larger supply on hand. They 
are well adapted to storage in the 





refrigerator. The sales appearance 
of nicely printed containers attracts 
the more fastidious buyers. It will 
be observed that one packer is using 
a corrugated box, holding 12 cartons, 
as a shipping container and the other 
is using a crate holding eight car- 
tons, 

Ventilation has been provided in 
both these packages. This is only 
necessary where the apples are to be 
shipped long distances in unrefriger- 
ated cars before being placed in cold 
storage. Cartons similar in style to 
the two shown in this illustration 
have been used quite successfully in 
the eastern part of the country for 
the past few years. However, it has 
been individual effort and has been 
limited. There has been no attempt 
to follow wp whatever success has 
been made nor to broaden the field 
of their sale. Some of the growers 
who have placed them on the market 
to their financial profit during one 
season have neglected to continue that 
style package the next season. That 
has resulted in dissatisfaction with 
retailers who have established the 
earton method of selling with their 
customers. 

The two-carton pack consumer 
packages are being placed on the mar- 
ket by two reliable northwestern or- 
ganizations. The number of cartons 
they will place on the market this 
season will be limited, because they 
have begun the use of them rather 
late, also, because this style package 
is an experiment with them. 

It is encouraging to find that there 
are some in the apple industry who 
are realizing that a change from ob- 
solete methods of merchandising ap- 
ples must be made if the industry is 
to keep step with this modern age. 
The field of opportunity is large and 
the demand for the most satisfactory 
standard consumer package will well 
repay the packers who supply that 
demand. The question of a satisfac- 


tory consumer package and of a more. 


satisfactory bulk container than is 
now in use is being given serious con- 
sideration by many of the more pro- 
gressive producers. As we follow the 
Trail we will present our findings for 
your consideration. In the meantime, 
some of the packages illustrated and 
described can be used to advantage. 





Bureau of Chemistry Develops 
New Insecticides 


Destruction of crops by insects, 
which is now estimated as $2,000,000,- 
000 a year, has resulted in the growth 
of an important industry in the manu- 
facture of insecticides. The exten- 
sive researches of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. S. D. A., looking to the 
production of cheaper and more ef- 
fective insecticides is proving of 
service both to the farmers and to 
the insecticide manufacturers. 

Interest in rotenone, a new insecti- 
cide on which the bureau is working, 
has increased and it is believed that 
within the coming year many pro- 
prietary insecticides manufactured 
within the United States will contain 
rotenone as the essential insecticidal 
constituent. New fluorine insecticides 
have been prepared by the bureau, one 
of these, potassium hexafluoaluminate, 
has been prepared on a large scale 
by a leading insecticide manufacturer, 
and six applications for United States 
Public Service patents covering meth- 
ods of manufacturing these fluorine 
insecticides have. been filed. 
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WHY 


EVEREADY 


LAYERBILT 
“B’ BATTERIES 


ARE KNOWN 
FOR LONGER LIFE 
@ 


JUST a few cents extra expended for an Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery will bring you 25% to 30% longer use than you 
can get out of an ordinary “B” battery constructed of indi- 
vidual round cells. In addition, the flat-cell construction of 
the Layerbilt does away with 89 weak spots — wires and 
soldered connections which are the seat of trouble in the 
old-fashioned type of “B” battery. 

That is why the Eveready Layerbilt is the leader on the 
“B” battery market today. It is’ exceptionally well liked in 
the country where long usefulness and dependability in 
batteries count. It is al/ battery. Waste space has been 
eliminated. You get all “honey” and no “comb.” 

Eveready Layerbilts are protected by patent—no one else 
can make them. Look fot the name “Eveready” on the label. 
There are two sizes—the Medium Size and the Large Size. 
If you have been using medium-size batteries, buy the 
Medium Size Eveready Layerbilt—No. 485 (price $2.95). If 
you have been using heavy duty batteries, buy the Large 
Size Eveready Layerbilt—No. 486 (price $4.25). 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
New York 


Unit of Union Carbide iiss and Carbon Corporation 


INC. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 





NEW WAY OLD WAY 


Here is the inside story about the or- 
dinary 45-volt “B” battery assembled 
of separate, individually sealed cells. 
There are 30 independ 

nected by 29 fine wires and 60 soldered 


Here is the exclusive Eveready Lay- 
erbilt construction. Only five solder- 
— and two broad connecting bands, 
all other connections being made auto- 
matically. Waste space eliminated. 
Layerbilt construction is a patented 


connections—89 chances for trouble. 
Eveready feature, 


Note the amount of space wasted be- 
tween cells, 


EVEREADY 


._ Radio Batteries 












BETTY MARTINEZ 


Betty Martinez is one of the lead- 
ing stylists of New York City and is 
in constant touch with the creations 
of the foremost couturiers of Paris. 
When she places her stamp of ap- 
proval on a design, it is certain to be 
a style any smartly dressed woman 
may well feel proud of. 


More than half the dresses and 
suits are belted, and there are many, 
many belted coats. 

In the conservatively smart wo- 
man’s wardrobe, wearability is a 
strong factor. Clothes for street 
and all-day occasions are smartly 
simple. Afternoon types are ex- 
pressive of chic femininity but with a 
restraint that makes them truly 
wearable and indescribably lovely. 
Evening gowns are romantic and 
charming. 

A feeling for slim, gracious lines, 
snug hips, tunics, low placed flared 
fulness, cowl neckline and sleeve de- 
tail are outstanding points of chic. 

Black canton crepe remains the 
fashionable day fabric, particularly 
when accompanied with accents of 
white or turquoise blue. 

Woolens have found a place of 
their own in the new mode. They 
are no longer just limited to sports 
frocks. There’s really no daytime 
occasion at which a frock of sheer 
woolen could not be worn. It’s no 
small wonder so many women are 
wearing them. They are so supple, 
so easily handled by the home seams- 
tress, and offer such a_ definite 
change. Suits and separate coats 
favor smooth monotone diagonals. 
Basket weave tweeds are also smart. 

Transparent velvet and_ sheer 
metal lamé contribute much charm 
to the afternoon models. 

For evening, clinging velvets, chif- 
fons, taffetas, lamé, grosgrain pom- 
padour silks and metal cloth are pic- 
turesque. 

Black, brown green and red are 
fayorite colors for day wear. Yel- 
low green has been noted in after- 
noon models. Vibrant reds are im- 
portant for afternoon and evening. 
Black is divinely flattering for eve- 
ning, vying with pastels, such as 
dawn pink, icy greens, ivory, clear 
white ana rose tints. 


FASHIONS 
AND NEEDLEWORK 


955—Jacket “suits” 
for smart girls of 
sophisticated taste. 
There isn’t any 
more practical fash- 
ion than this cute 
wool jersey jacket 
dress in rust-red 
with biege contrast. 
The little jacket is 
easily removed when 
the classroom is too 
warm. The plaited 
skirt creates a girl- 
ish air and provides 
necessary freedom 
for activities of 
youth. It’s very 
simple to make. 
Comes in sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. 
Covert cloth with 


| linen blouse, printed 
iand plain wool 


crepe, tweed mix- 


ture with jersey 


937—Draped tunic 
effect introduces 
smart note of indi- 
viduality in black 
canton crepe that 
uses lace trim. The 
sleeve detail is 
charming. The 
curved seaming and 
button trim conceal 
breadth through the 
hips. The cross-over 
bodice with vest is 
also slimming. This 
chic model may be 
had in sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 
inches bust. Dark 
green canton crepe 
with eggshell vest, 
with the flared 
flounces of the 
sleeves showing the 
eggshell lining, is 
very attractive. 
Black transparent 
velvet with lace and 
tete de negre brown 
crepe marocain are 
also very fashion- 
able ideas. 


blouse and velveteen 
with crepe de chine 
are other smart sug- 
gestions. 


960—The tunic is 
dear to the heart of 
everyone. 
particularly 
in the feeling that 
smart clothes bring. 
No wonder, then, 
for the popularity 
of the tunic dress. 
The wrapped effect 
of the front with 
buttons from _neck- 
line to hem is ex- 
tremely _ slenderiz- 
ing. It is sketched 
in dark green wool 
jersey with white 
pique collar. Other 
interesting fabrics 
for its development 
are canton crepe, 
crepe marocain, wool 
crepe, tweed mix- 
tures and velvet. It 
may be had in sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust. 
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QUILT MAKING NOW EASY 


CUT OUT BLOCKS ALL READY TO PIECE 


Here is a new, easy 
way to make a patch- 
work quilt. The blocks 
come all cut out, ready 
to sew together. The 
complete materia] for 
the top, including bor- 
der, and the strips be- 
tween the blocks are 
placed in individual 
packages, and num- 
bered to correspond 
with the diagram on the instruction 
chart. The blocks are so accurately 
cut that you may now piece your 
quilt on the machine if you wish. 


Grandmother’s Own is especially 
easy to piece, yet makes an unusually 
pretty quilt. The block as shown is 
made of a plain color with a harmon- 
izing print in the center. Thirty 
pieced blocks with a three-inch strip 
between and a nine-inch border are 
required to make a quilt 80 by 94 
inches, 

The thing now is to have patch- 
work cushions matching the quilt, or 
they may be used separately. The 
material for Grandmother’s Own 
cushion comes in the same .conven- 
ient form as the quilt. The top, sides 
and bottom, as well as the binding 


Showing individual, Grand- 
mother’s Own Block and 
= Folded to One Quarter 
ize. 


are included. The cushion measures 
16 inches square with boxing three 
inches deep. 

The material used is an unusually 
high quality, soft cambric that is ab- 
solutely guaranteed against fading 
by washing or sun light. The plaim 
color choices are: Rose, Orange, 
Yellow, Blue, Green, or Orchid. The 
strips and squares in blocks normally 
come in white, but may be had in @ 
print or a plain color if preferred. 
Also, if you wish a plain color in 
stead of a print in the center of the) 
block, it may be had. 








Address: Needlework Dept., 





Material, ready-cut to make complete quilt, Postpaid 
Material, ready-cut for cushion top, back, boxing and binding. 





Be sure to specify colors. 
American Fruit Grower, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 





Dress Patterns may be secured—by mail, 


GROWER PATTERN SERVICE, 53. W.. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


postage—prepaid, at 15 cents each from AMERICAN FR 


Be sure to state size required, 
red). 


10 cents additional for copy or Fashion. Magazine (15 certs where no pattern is orde 





